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A LESSON IN POLITICS. 

E was a wise Congressman who, having preached 
I free silver coinage for many years, and then, 
finding himself face to face with an overwhelming 
current of public opinion demanding the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the silver-purchase law, resolved to 
vote for repeal without making a speech, saying that 
it would be *‘a heap more difficult to explain a 
speech to his constituents than to explain a vote.” 
Indeed, some of those who, less wise than he, thought 
it necessary to prove their consistency in being pru- 
dently inconsistent have succeeded only in exhibit- 
ing themselves before the public as awful warning 
examples. This is especially true of Senator Voor. 
HEES, from Indiana, and our own Senator Davip B; 
Hit. That a man like Mr. VooRHEES should havé 
become the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
in the Senate of the United States, and thereby the 
leader of that august body as to all things financial, 
seems a strange whim of fate. No man having 
mastered the merest rudiments of financial science 
can read the speech delivered by Mr. VORHEES in 
favor of the repeal of the silver-purchase clause 
without a sort of melancholy amusement. It proves 
one thing conclusively, and this is not only that 
Mr. VoorHess has not the slightest conception of 
the first principles of financial science and of the 
teachings of financial history, but also that a mind 
so constituted as his is will probably never be able 
to grasp them. His plan of national finance is so 
childlike in its ideas of banking and currency, as 
well as in its flaming rhetoric, that we may wonder 
how the man capable of putting it forth could arrive 
at so sound a conclusion as to the necessity of re- 
pealing the silver-purchase clause without by the 
same act substituting for it some other adventurous 
scheme. For his sound conclusion Mr. VOORHEES is 
pardoned much; but he certainly would have served 
his own reputation better had he confined himself to 
a simple statement that the business community, 
giving voice to the public interest, imperatively de- 
manded the repeal of the silver-purchase clause, and 
that in obedience to that demand all contradietory 
financial theories had to get out of the way. 

The case of Senator HILL is different. Asa finan- 
cier he is, indeed, not superior to Mr. VOORHEES. It 
is even doubtful whetiier the financial wisdom which 
from time to time he pours forth in floods of dark- 
ness belongs to himself or to somebody else. But he 
has a controlling motive in his political life, which 
is to take revenge upon the American people in 
general, and the present administration in particu- 
lar, for the wrong done him by making not Davip 
B. Hitt but GROVER CLEVELAND President of the 
United States. His ruling impulse is, therefore, to 
make himself as disagreeable as possible to the ad- 
ministration, and to oppose every measure it wishes 
to carry through, no matter how the public welfare 
may be affected. This feeling prompted him to strike 
an alliance with Senator PEFFER. the Populist, in 
their recent attempt to show that the administration 
was not doing its duty with regard to the national 
banks, and to break down the national banks inci- 
dentally. The universal cry of indignation called 
forth by this attempt may have convinced Senator 
HI. that he had been on the point of drawing gen- 
eral execration upon himself, and that he could not 
afford to oppose the policy of the administration con- 
cerning the unconditional repeal of the silver-pur- 
chase clause. But he yielded to the imperative de- 
mand of public opinion with such demonstrative ill 
grace as to turn his very support of the policy of the 
administration into an almost undisguised attack. 
He exhibited, himself as the very embodiment of im- 
potent malignity. Senator HILL, too, would have 
done infinitely better for himself had he voted for the 
repeal bill without a word of explanation, for the 
favor his speech may have gained him among the 
‘‘cheap-money ” men is certainly overbalanced by 
the aversion it excited among his own constituents. 

But there are a good many men of a more decent 
stamp in Congress whose embarrassment under pres- 
ent circumstances is owing only to their own weak- 
ness and want of courage. It is a matter of expe- 
rience that the rapid spread of financial heresies 
among our people is always in great part caused by 
the facility with which those who should be the lead- 
ers of opinion among their neighbors, and who might 
as such exercise a very powerful and healthy influ- 
ence, permit themselves to be swept along by any 
movement appealing to selfish interests. By amiable 
yielding to what they may consider at the time harm- 
less popular notions the politician thinks he can make 
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friends and avoid unpleasant controversy. The con- 
sequences sometimes come home to him in a most 
troublesome fashion. The cry for the payment 
of the national bonds in depreciated greeubacks 
shortly after the close of the civil war, the paper- 
money inflation craze a few years later, and the sil- 
ver craze in our days would never have grown so 
formidable had not politicians who knew better, and 
even statesmen of high standing, instead of present- 
ing a resolute front against such heresies, feebly ac- 
quiesced in them or sought popularity by openly 
countenancing them, contrary to their own con- 
victions. There was in his time no public man 
more influential with the people of his State than 
Senator Mortos, from Indiana, a man of remark- 
able ability. When the cry for more irredeemable 
paper money arose, he yielded to it. Carried on by 
the current, he became a pronounced advocate of 
inflation. He thought he made a very strong point 
in the debate of the Senate on this question when he 
said: ~*Senators say that the plain people do not 
understand this thing. But they think they do, and 
they want more paper money.” The truth is that 
there would have been but very few of his people to 
think so had Senator Morton at the beginning of 
the movement used his great power in stemming the 
current instead of swelling and accelerating it. He 
lived to see the day when, to his great mortification, 
his people had to be told that they did not ** under- 
stand this thing,” and that for the good of the coun- 
try and their own they had to accept a policy direct- 
ly opposite to that which their great leader had been 
advocating. 

But one of the most striking if not pathetic exam- 
ples of the dangers apt to be brought on by an easily 
yielding disposition is furnished by Senator SHER- 
MAN. There is no man in active political life sur- 
passing him as an authority on financial questions. 
That he is a devoted patriot, and has the honor of the 
country too sincerely at heart to favor anything like 
a repudiation of the nation’s debts, no fair-minded 
man willdoubt. He has rendered the country excel- 
lent service as a Secretary of the Treasury and as the 
leading member of the Senate Committee on Finance. 
Yet his disinclination to resist apparent currents of 
popular opinion betrayed him many years ago into 
countenancing the movement for paying olf the na- 
tional bonds in greenbacks, and the same infirmity 
caused him in 1890 tocompromise with the free-silver- 
coinage men in Congress upon that famous silver- 
purchase law which has recently done the country so 
much mischief. And, as if to visit upon him a pun- 
ishment of exquisite cruelty, fate fastened his name 
to the ill-starred law which no man has been more 
anxious to repeal than he; and so it will stand as the 
child of his statesmanship-in the history of our times. 

The most important teaching of our recent strug- 
gles is that all those who yielded their better im- 
pulses to a heresy which appeared to be supported by 
@ popular movement will never cease to deplore their 
weakness, while those who apparently risked their 
political lives in firmly resisting it throughout came 
out of the contest with the pride of true manhood 
and the laurel of victory. Had the weaker breth- 
ren acted like them, the country might have been 
spared its bitter trials. We have learned once more 
that the people are neither fools nor knaves, that 
they will act wisely and justly if the light is prop- 
erly held up before them, and that he is not only 
the best patriot, but also the shrewdest politician, 
who always appeals to the good sense of the popular 
mind and to the honest impulses of the popular 
heart. 


THE DUTY OF THE ANTI-SNAPPERS. 

THE Democratic bosses have determined the date 
and place for their State Convention. The men who 
have fixed upon these preliminaries are Senators 
HILL and Murpny, Mr. Croker, and Lieutenant- 
Governor SHEEHAN. These men, who have brought 
just odium upon the Democratic party, are still at 
the lead of its councils. The men who, under the 
lead of ex-Secretary FaIRCHILD, vanquished the ma- 
chine in the Syracuse movement, have apparently 
determined to make no contest within the party 
against the bosses. 

No good citizen wishes to see either of the great 
political parties under the command and subject to 
the power of corruptionists. Whether we are Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans, we are interested in seeing 
both our own and our opponents’ parties under pure 
leadership. Therefore the continuance of this quar- 
tet of bad men at the head of the Democratic organi- 
zation is a general scandal, and all good citizens of 
both parties ought to do their utmost to purge the 
Empire State of its disgraceful bondage to a gang of 
political bandits. 

There is no doubt as to what the people will do. 
The present Democratic bosses have lost the State. 
So long as they remain at the head of the organiza- 
tion, whose voters they doubtless misrepresent, they 
will simply assist the Republicans to return to power. 
The State has had enough and more than enough of 
them. The voters of New York are against Tam- 
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many, against State stealing, against debauched |. 
gislatures, against tainted judges, against Hii. «,. 
MurpHy and Croker and SHEEHAN. Judge M.\ 
NARD cannot be elected unless the Republican ix... 
nominates a worse man as his opponent. 

There is, however, a duty due to the State t).,: 
ought to be performed before the people are ca}|«:; 
upon to decide the issue at the ballot-box. T),. 
nominations of MayNarD, Daysrorts, Rice, and «: 
all Democrats who are connected with the crime «: 
stealing the State, or who are closely allied with t},. 
present disreputable leaders of the party,-should |. 
prevented if possible. The warfare against the 
people should begin in their own convention. 

This is a duty which is owing to the State by Mr. 
FAIRCHILD and the men who followed him to Svr- 
acuse. As good citizens they ought to exert thei; 
power as Democrats for the preservation of the Stai- 
from such candidates as the bosses will nominat«. 
They proved their power in their party in 1692 |). 
securing the protest of 250,000 Democratic voter. 
against the snap convention that presented HILL 1. 
the country as New York's choice for the Democratic 
nomination. Having done that much, they cann:: 
rest in self-satisfaction. They owe it to themselve- 
and to their State to put an end to the base leader. 
ship of the party which last year carried New York 
for the Democratic candidates for President and Gov- 
ernor. They ought themselves to assume a leader. 
ship that is clearly theirs if the wishes of the Dem- 
ocratic voters of the State are to be consulted. If 
the trickery and corruption of the bosses shut them 
out of the primaries, and thus out of the conven- 
tions, it is their duty to organize new committees and 
to carry their opposition into the open field of the 
election. 

Either at the primary and the convention, or at 
the polls, the Democrats who represent the better pur- 
poses of their party, who struggled for and secured 
the nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND, notwithstanding 
the solid machine delegation that stood behind Mr. 
HILL, should prevent the consummation of the in- 
tentions of the machine, prevent it for this year and 
for all time to come. The people can beat the ma- 
chine’s candidates; but the anti-snappers can smasl: 
the machine itself, and leave its managers without a 
place in politics. 

So long as the Hitt-MrrpHy-CrRoKER-SHEEHAN 
machine lasts, New York will afford splendid oppor- 
tunities for independent politics, in which the anti- 
snappers will have a great part to play within the 
Democratic lines. They undoubtedly represent a 
majority of their party. It is for the interest of the 
State that they and not the present bosses should 
lead. Their problem is to make the desires and pur- 
poses of the majority behind them effective. Will 
they undertake the labors and the sacrifice? 


MR. CURTIS AND ASHFIELD. 


TuHatT was a noble and significant tribute that was pxid to 
the memory of Mr. Curtis on August 24th in the little hill 
town of Ashfield, Massachusetts, where for so many years 
he had made his summer home. It was the day on which 
it has been customary to have a dinner and addresses in the 
interest of the Sanderson Academy, and this year the occa- 
sion fell within a week of the anniversary of Mr. Curtis's 
death. The dinner was presided over by Professor CHaRLEs 
Exiot Norton, and among the speakers were Mr. FLowER 
and the Rev. C. B. F. Pease of Ashfield, President Haut. of 
Worcester, and the Hon. Wayne MacVeaeu. 

Mr. Norton spoke from the fulness of personal love and 
knowledge, the fruit of a friendship of forty years—a 
friendship which, in its depth, steadfastness, and purity. 
was of the rarest value, adg@ we may be permitted to add, 
in the light of the testimony to Mr. Curtis's character that 
has been given since his death, of great honor, to both. 
“He had,” said Mr. Norton, “‘a social nature,a public spirit. 
He had no selfish end. The good of the community wus the 
good for which he cared. The public interest was for him 
his own interest,and he sought it with an uprightness of 
purpose, a clearness of vision, a devotion of great gifts, and 
a steadiness of labor which knew neither weariness nor im- 
patience nor intermission.” 

This is a very strong statement. We believe that it is 
literally true. There remains in the public mind, and even 
in the minds of those who knew him, so vivid an impression 
of Mr. Curtis's grace, his gentleness, his wit, and charm. 
that the other, the sterner qualities of his nature are to sim 
extent obscured. But to those who knew-him intimately 
he was Known to be as steadfast, laborious, and patient. 
as firm in the pursuit of his object, as unmoved and im- 
movable by either difficulty or distraction or lassitude, as 
the severest and least companionable of men. And these 
two differing phases of his nature were wholly reconcile: 
by the simple sincerity of both. 

Mr. MacVeacu spoke of Mr. Curtis, as was just, in 3 
tone of triumphant recognition of the great and lasting suc 
cess of his life. Referring to Mr. Curtts’s splendid labors in 
the cause of civil service reform, he said: *‘ In these years 
such devotion to the noble standard of civic duty could no! 
fail to win him the admiration and affection of great num- 
bers of his fellow-countrymen and fellow-country women. 
If that is not success, I do not know what is. If his has not 
been a successful and triumphant life under the conditions 
of America to-day, what could be successful and trium- 
phant?” The question answers itself. 








WEST POINT DISCIPLINE. 


Tue other day at Chicago three of the West Point cadets 

veyed orders. One of them was the captain of the first 
-.«. and he would have remained captain until the end of 
, _ ourse if he had not offended. He and his two comrades 

- the camp without permission. Their punishment was 
., vy severe. They were put under arrest and were confined 
. he guard-tent. As to the captain, the commandant of 
_ ots reduced him to the ranks. He will graduate as a pri- 
\ instead of an officer, and he is lucky in being able to 
juate at all. 
se lesson is severe, but it is wholesome, and the intelli- 
| people of the country will applaud the stern mainten- 

of discipline. These young men are to be the future 
oticers of our army, and if they do not understand and prac- 
tise obedience themselves, how can they exact it from the 
soldiers under their command? The young men who were 
cuilty of this breach of discipline will doubtless find plenty 
of apologists, their youth and their unaccustomed surround- 
ius being the principal ones; but no boy is so young as 
nol to know the difference between what is honorable and 
what is dishonorable, and the boy who has the right kind of 
stull in him will always make the right choice when the 
oral alternative is presented to him. 

fue discipline that is maintained at West Point is thor- 
ough. It may seem to soft-hearted people to be bard on the 
youngsters, but those who think this are the injudicious 
spoilers of children, and the country does not want at the 
head of its armies the self-indulgent men who were spoiled 
in their childhood. The youth of those who are destined 
fora military career must not be filled with pleasure-seeking. 
It must: be self-restrained and sincere. The training may 
be open to the objection that it is narrowing, but so is the 


military Career narrowing as compared with other careers, 
Fiviiting men are not often the flower of our civilization, 
ulthough they may be. Any occupation Jike that of an 


American army officer, in which merit is not essential to 
promotion, is narrowing to the average man. It requires 
great ambition to induce an officer to surmount his comfort. 
uble obstacles, But there are compensating advantages, 
and the young men who are educated at West Point under 
the rigid discipline of which we have had an example at 
Chicago are likely to be gentlemen—truth - loving, frank, 
open-minded, and dutiful. 

lhe military and naval academies at West Point and 
Annapolis are among the few public institutions where the 
government work is carried on intelligently and conscien- 
uvusly. Evidently the standard of discipline at least is 
maintained at West Point. The three young men who 
suffered for their outing were dealt with wisely, and not 
only they but their fellows and successors will be the better 
soldiers for their punishment. 


REFORM MOVEMENTS OUT WEST. 

THE report of the Health Department of Denver for 
1x92 announced the death rate for that year to be 13.70. It 
was 22.6 in 1890. Typhoid fever, once.the terror of that 
community, is credited with only 64 deaths, as against 99 in 
1491 and 263 in 1890. There is a moral behind this excellent 
showing, and to point it out we are carried far away from 
sanitary statistics into a study of municipal experiments 
out West. 

The Western cities have nearly all experimented more or 
l-ss with reforms in governmental methods, and in the main 
the results have been good. A favorite resource in those 
cities has been to correct mismanagement by removing the 
leads of important bureaus beyond local political influence 
turough appointments by the Governor or the courts. In 
Chicago the people point with most pride to the work of 
tle park boards, which are practically branches of the State 
vovernment rather than of that of the city, since some of 
iue commissioners are appointed by the Governor, and others 
Ly the judges of the Circuit Court. There are three sets of 
tese commissioners, but all are regarded alike, and each has 
its own separate territory to Jook after. With millions to 
spend, extensive and elaborate parks and boulevards to de- 
velop and maintain, and with a small army of employés 
iinder them, the business men on these commissions have so 
performed their work that the people are very proud of it. 
Volitics have not governed the making of appointments by. 
‘hem, or been considered an excuse for turning out faithful 
en or for creating unnecessary places. Not a hint of 
\rong-doing has marred the performance of their duties by 

ese Commissioners, 

In our Western cities the parks are always especially 
‘.vored by public interest and pride, and in Omaha also 
ie political spoilsmen have lost the Park Board and its 

jutronage.” There the commissioners are the appointees 

' the District Court. Omaha is constructing three new 
parks, with a system of parkways to connect all her plea- 
~ure grounds, This great work is projected upon a plan 

‘umensurate with the size and importance of the city. 
(ue character of the men who compose the Park Board is 
‘iat we find it in similar bodies elsewhere. Politicians 
save given way to professional and business men of good 
cud sometimes high repute in all the boards thus appointed 

the leading cities. 

In Denver, as.was recently pointed out in these columns, 
‘ue fire and police forces. have been put. under the control 

‘ one commission, whose members the Governor appoints, 
sid the department of public works of Denver is also head- 
“a by men appointed in the same way. This was brought 
out by @ community which changed its politics when it 
was aroused against the migrule of a political ring. Because 

' the same evils in a Jesser degree, Omaha reformed. her 
-overnment in 1889. The fire and police departments were 
ut under one board, which also holds the licensing power 

ver the liquor traffic. In both cities the fire and police 
commissioners are empowered to appoint all their subordi- 
ates, from the fire chief to the hostlers,and from the super- 
\uendent of police to the station-house doormen. 
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This plan of forming municipal bureaus by appointments 
that are to a great extent removed from the control of the 
people is contrary to the theory that those who are governed 
should be solely responsible for their government. It sets 
at naught the principle of home-rule for cities. It is resorted 
to in order to thwart the aims and bargains of local political 
cliques which demand of their beneficiaries allegiance to the 
“machine” first and to the people last. The plan worked 
well in Denver so long as a good Governor was in office; but 
since the Populists elected Governor WaIrTE he has succeed- 
ed in demoralizing thoroughly the departments which had 
hitherto been efficient... The great defects of the plan are, 
first, that it is only good when you can be sure of a good 
Governor; and second, that under it the Mayor of the city 
is not the real executive head, and is not responsible for the 
good government of the municipality of which he is the titular 
chief. Those who hold that the people should be aroused 
and educated to make self-government successful will point 
to the wonderful improvement in the vital statistics of Den- 
ver to prove that their plan is practicable. In that city, 
where, as we have seen, the voters have thrown part of their 
responsibility upon the Governor of Colorado, the most re- 
markable reform has not been due to this course, but has 
been brought about by themselves through their Health De- 
partment. Under an earnest Mayor, whom the people elected, 
this department first interested the leading physicians. Many 
of them constituted themselves an advisory committee, and 
one gifted and forceful man—a retired practitioner—served 
until his death, without pay, as the Health Commissioner. 
With the aid of several earnest and talented lieutenants, 
he worked for the health of Denver that revolution to which 
the statistics bear witness. Perhaps no gain to any Western 
city that has attempted reforms is as important as this im- 
provement of the health of a great community, and it is as 
great a gain to the cause of enlightened self-government. 


THE CAKES AND ALE PROBLEM. 


‘‘Tor., young men, toil!” cries M. Zona. -‘‘ Work is the 
one great law of the world which leads organized matter 
slowly but steadily to its unknown goal.” 

Not the only law, gifted contemporary. Putrefaction may 
lead organic matter to a sort of goal, but not a nice one, to 
be sure. It is worth while always to make sure that our 
work is work, and not some lively putrefying process that 
merely looks like it. 

But if work is the one great law, with the alternative of 
some form of rot, where do the cakes and ale come in? 
There must be cakes and ale. Even a Zoua will admit that, 
They form a useful element, supplementary to the more 
essential processes; the important question in regard to them 
being whether they are to supplement work or the process 
of rot. The student of the problem of life has to determine 
not merely whether with him it is to be all work or all 
cakes and ale, but the more complicated question whether 


‘jt is 1o be work for the sake of the cakes and ale, or cakes 


and ale for the sake of the work. To choose pleasure out- 
right as the end of existence is clearly enough to prefer the 
putrefactive process to: that of laborious development. To 
choose work for the sake of the cakes and ale is certainly 
better, as to toil in a tread-mill is better than to stand 
still. One does not rot in a tread-mill, even if one’s prog- 
ress is unsatisfactory. But the people who get on seem to 
be those whose heart’s first choice is work, to be supple- 
mented incidentally by such tributary fun as happens along. 

The man who thought that life would be endurable if it 
were not for its pleasures, must have arrived at that senti- 
ment after long and painful efforts to hit upon a kind of 
work that would least interfere with a large experience of 
unrelated amusements. That is a sort of effort that has been 


‘constantly going on ever since the mass of mankind recog 


nized its obligation to earn its bread by the sweat of its 
brow. It is not too much to say that what the average man 
regards as the most delectable arrangement is the oné that 
combines the maximum of beer and skittles with the mini- 
mum of grind. It is a pity that the average man should be 
so persistent in this sort of predilection. It is as though 
when he sat down to his dinner and read the bill of fare he 
should aim to order the least possible amount of beef that 
would make a decent prelude to a grotesque indulgence in 
pie. Pie in its place is a good thing. It tastes pleasant 
enough in his mouth, and may help to fatten him a little; 
but it doesn’t make ‘him strong as beef would.“The man 
who is willing to eat a little beef if it is on the dinner-card, 
but who has got to have pie at any rate, is just, about ona 
par with the man who does not refuse to work if it is-mev- 
itable, but who cannot endure with any sort of complacency 
even a moderate amount of Jabor unless there is a raft of 
diversion thrown in. If the pie-eater really enjoyed his 
dinner more than the boarder whose mainstay is beef and 
potatoes there would be something to say for his choice. 
But he doesn’t. The man who eats‘ beef likes pie; but the 
man whose mainstay is pie finds beef an oppressive diet, 
troublesome to take and more troublesome to digest; so that 
finally he foregoes beef altogether, sticks exclusively to pie, 
and winds up as a dyspeptic invalid, who is lucky if he is 
not too enfeebled to earn any dinner at all. 

Young man, stick to beef. If pie comes your way, well 
and good; but don’t get out of breath running after it. 
Even in these hard times it is a simple matter to find hon- 
est work for you if you can find substantial happiness 
in that; but if it must be arranged that -any work that you 
may do must be abundantly offset by elaborate pleasures, it 
becomes a troublesome problem whereabouts in the work- 
a-day world you are-to find your. place. How vast an ad- 
vantage over his fellow has the man who does not require 
to be expensively amused! It is not requisite that he should 
ding perpetually at his task. It is easy, and a common ex- 
perience, for too persistent application to defeat its own 
end. All work and no play has its traditional disadvantage 
and is not to be desired. What is desirable is the sentiment 
of satisfaction in due labor opportunely performed — the 
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sentiment that to toil progressively, according to one’s 
strength and ability, is felicity in itself, and not a mere pur- 
gatorial condition precedent to idle pleasures. 


UNIFORMS AND HEARTS. 


THe peculiar influence of the masculine uniform upon 
the feminine heart is best studied at this season of the year. 
Not that this influence seems to be any greater in summer 
than in winter, but that individual instances of the occur- 
rence of the phenomenon are rather more numerous, and are 
also usually more public, and therefore more easily observed 
by the student. It is now generally held by those who 
have studied the subject the closest that the devastation 
wrought by the military and naval uniform on the female 
heart reaches its maximum some time in the latter part of 
August. 

It is curious the amount of ignorance which prevails upon 
this subject in many quarters. We do not mean ignorance 
as to the causes of the phenomenon, for they lie deep and 
are but imperfectly understood even by men who have de- 
voted close attention to the question, but ignorance in re- 
gard to its effects, and of the facts in connection with its 
appearance. Indeed, we presume that it is only the man 
trained to close scientific observation, and the one who has 
met and been vanquished by the uniform, who do fully real- 
ize the enormous influence which the uniform has on the 
heart of the sex. Statistics show that, given two men in a 
struggle for the heart and hand of a marriageable woman, 
one of them wearing the uniform of an officer of the army 
or navy and the other the ordinary clothes seen in good so- 
ciety, the plain citizen has but one chance in ten of win- 
ning. (See Reports of the Massachusetts Anthropological 
Soc., vix., 327. 1891.) 

Nor do we find the havoc wrought by the uniform con- 
fined to any one class of society. It is estimated, from what 
appears to be trustworthy data, that in a struggle of a truck- 
driver and a policeman for the favor of a nurse-maid, let us 
say, the driver has but one chance in seven to win. If 
a street-car conductor is substituted for the truck-driver we 
find his chances raised to one in four; but the car-conductor 
usually wears a sort of a-quasi-uniform, which no doubt ac- 
counts for the increase in his chances. Nor is it confined 
to any particular region, for, to change the locality and the 
examples as well, we find that the cowboy stands but one 
chance in three when brought into contest with the private 
soldier for the affections of a ranchman’s daughter. (Prof. 
Snifter, in Paper read before the Denver Soc. for Scientific 
Research. 1893.) 

Naturally the observation of so striking a scientific fact 
as this has called out many attempts at its solution. The 
most common of these is that it is not the uniform, per se, 
which affects the female heart so powerfully, but the occu- 
pation which it stands for, it being maintained by those 
holding this view that the said occupation is always one of 
dauger, and that danger appeals to the softer sex. At first 
sight there seems to be much in this explanation, but its 
weak points are so many that it finally falls to the ground. 
In the first place, the danger suffered by, let us say, the 
navy in time of peace is slight. True, the discharge of 
champagne corks is often formidable, but the damage resuit- 
ing to the service from them amounts to but little. The 
profession of the civil engineer, for example, may often en- 
tail more danger than the holding of a commission in the 
army. The dash and éciat supposed to go with a uniform 
are also pointed out as augmenting the heart-enthralling pow- 
ers of the wearer. But the chief stock in trade of the cow- 
boy is éclat, while the private soldier hath no éclat at all. 
The truck-driver has more dash than the street-car con- 
ductor, still his chances, as we have seen, are smaller. The 
true solution must be sought elsewhere. 

We are of opinion, and we desire to place our views 
squarely before the scientific world, that the real reason for 
the difference lies in the uniform itself, and not in the occu- 
pation of the wearer. A uniform, we believe,strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in the. female heart, and for a natural rea- 
son, and one capable of demonstration. It is a fact known 
to everybody thatit<is in the human species alone that the 
male is found wearing the soberer dress. Everywhere in 
the animal kingdom we find the male to be the one which is 
gorgeously arrayed, if either be so. We may instance the 
brilliant peacock as contrasted with the subdued peahen; 
the superb lion with-the plain lioness; the flashing fire-fly 
‘with the feeble glowworm. It is only in the human spe- 
icies that we find matters reversed, and themale going 
about in a sober and even unnoticeable and unattraciive, if 
‘not actually repulsive, dress. . This is a wholly artificial 
state of things. Man, the civilian, has foolishly reversed the 
wise order of nature, and deliberately done all he can to 
render himself unattractive. What wonder, then, that 
when a normal man—a gaudy naval officer, for instance—ap- 
pears, that the ordinary business or professional man stands 
no sort of show? It is like a peacock which has lost his 
tail and slept in the ash-barrel trying to compete with a 
full-fledged rival for the good graces of the demure but xs- 
thetic hen. What chance would a bald lion have? or a dark 
fire-fly? 

We cannot see where civilian man can turn for sympa- 
thy. He has brought this thing upon himself. He has no 
one to blame but himself. He ought to have known 
how it would be, and if he did not he certainly ought 
to have seen long ago. Instead of listening to absurd 
explanations from lumbering scientists, he ought to have 
risen up and put on a uniform like a field-marshal. There 
is no reason why the lawyer or doctor or business man can- 

not be as gorgeous as an admiral of the fleet. Even a cler- 
gyman might dress like a lieutenant-general if he chose, 
though the innovation would be considerable. But, iuno. 
vation or not, this is the only way that the civilian has to 
put himself on an equal footing in matters touching the af- 
fairs of the heart with the magnificent and resplendent mem- 
bers of the army and navy. 
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A NOTE ON STAINED GLASS. 
BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ. 


STAINED glass shares to some extent the power 
of mural decoration, a form of art to which it is, 
indeed, closely related. It lifts an artist into a 
sphere of larger outlines and more imposing effects 
than he can produce, as a rule, on the level of easel 
painting. Tuis fact is, I think, the most important 
to-be observed in connection with the art of the 
worker in glass. The test to be applied to a poly- 
chromatic window would seem to be primarily a 
test of color; yet the faculty which will make a 
window a work of art where the absence of it 
would léave the production a mere article of man- 
ufacture is the faculty of design. That faculty, 
moreover, must be trained along certain special 
lines. It is not sufficient, though it is peculiarly 
essential, that the artist have a pictorial instinct. 
It is necessary that his decorative and especially 
his architectural faculties be also highly developed. 
Mr. Lafarge illustrated this proposition very point- 
ediy not long ago in the extraordinarily beautiful 
windows he designed for the Church of the Ascen- 
sion in New York. He made them compositions 
which satistied every canon of the picture-painter’s 
art, and at the same time he exercised such tact in 
the massing of his backgrounds and the disposition 
of his figures that there is no violence experienced 
in the transition from window to wall. 

An artistic window is not an independent unit 
framed harmoniousiy, or otherwise, in masonry or 
wood-work, like an enlarged picture on canvas. 
It is an integral part of the wall which it pierces. 
Not always is this apprehended. I have seen 
among recent windows designs to which allegor- 
ical titles had been given, but which were nothing 
more nor less than portraits of fair women daintily 
surrounded by floral decorations. This is pretty, 
but it is not art. In view of the tendency toward | 
the employment of motives of this sort, the appearance of a window which fulfils 
the requirements of a sound work of art is always, in its way, an event to be 
recorded. Such a window—the ‘‘ Thompson Memorial,” reproduced on this page 
of the WEEKLY—is now being placéd in St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Troy, New York. It is the adaptation in glass of a painting of the Annunci- 
ation, by a German artist named Deger. Of its color the briefest description gives 
a rather attractive translation. A dark bluish-green, picked out with gold, 
predominates in the base and canopies. The Virgin wears a robe of rich blue 
with facings of rose, and the thick hair falling on her shoulders adds an auburn 
note to the effect. The angel is in pale green and white, and both figures are 
visible against a background suffused with luminous golden light. Add to this 
that the glass used is opalescent material, touched with pigments only where flesh 
appears, that it is accordingly transparent, and you have an inkling of what the 
window is like, regarded as a mass of tone. 

The color means much. But what I would especially point out is the architect- 
urally decorative character of the design. In the original painting the figures 
are placed before a curtain. In the window the artist has ingeniously substi- 
tuted for the drapery one of those graceful arcades which you will find in 
representations of the Annunciation by Fra Angelico ond other Italian painters. 
This expedient, by permitting the introduction of landscape, increases the depth 
of the perspective. The arches also serve as another link binding together the 
window and the wall. From the stand-point of the rigid stylist, an objection 
might be offered to the combination of the round Renaissance arches with the 
Gothic canopies above them. This objection, however, is really unimportant. In 
the general effect the grouping of the architectural contours leaves an agreeable 
impression. And thé figures, I think,are admirably placed. They are treated 
pictorially, and with feeling for their relation in an architectural scheme. In the 
preparation of the window that scheme has been kept constantly in view. The 
interior decoration of St. Paul’s 
is Gothic in character, and this 
stately window, measuring twen- 
ty-five feet from base to apex, 
screens an aperture with an effect 
intended to be not alone decora- 
tive, but logical. In seeking for 
an effect of this kind the de- 
signers were emulating the great 
window-painters of the fifteenth 
century. The latter have to-day 
none too many followers. It is 
good to know that of the few 
there are some who are Amer- 
icans. 

There is a kind of stained-glass 
window which makes less demand 
upon an artist’s resources than 
does a window like that in Troy, 
and yet in a way presents a more 
difficult problem. Deprived of 
the human figure as a theme, he 
is relieved of the very delicate 
task of accommodating that figure 
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to an arbitrary enclosure. Thrown back upon 
purely conventional elements of design, his inven- 
tion is taxed to the utmost to make his window 
interesting. 

It is of this secondary kind of window that 
two specimens are given on this page with the 
Troy couplet. That consisting of three open- 
ings is to be placed, as a memorial to some mem- 
bers of the Norris family, in the Church of the 
Mediator, in Philadelphia. The single light with 
the cross in the centre is in memory of the Rev. 
Z. M. Humphrey, D.D., and goes to the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Chicago. Though neither of 
these two windows has the impressiveness of the 
design accompanying them, they are no less suc- 
cessful as decorations. In them conventional or- 
namentation has been utilized gracefully, with 
sensitiveness to proportions, and, above all, with 
good taste. I would not state originality as one of 
‘their strong points, but they are not feeble in de- 
sign, and the large Humphrey window especially 
is distinctly removed from the commonplace. Both 
have the merit of filling given spaces formally, and 
yet with the charm of line which makes a purely 
formal design animated, something more than a 
mechanical diagram. 

All these windows are extremely brilliant in color. 
The Humphrey window, formed of something like 
ten thousand pieces of glass, glows like a jewelled 
shield. As has already been remarked, no paint is 
used except when the presence of flesh-tints ren- 
ders it necessary. Even the light and shade in a 
design is obtained by the use of fragments which 
in shape and thickness adapt themselves to the 
purpose of the artist. You get, therefore, in work 
of this description, the elemental radiance of the 
glass as it comes from the fire. It comes with 
a wealth of emerald, ruby, amethyst, turquoise, 
beryl, and tawny amber hues, and it gives a result 
which it is no exaggeration to call splendid. 

The windows referred to in the course of these remarks were made by the 
Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company in New York city. 
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THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR. 


Last June Baron Anton Saurma-Jeltsch was appointed by Germany to be 
Ambassador to the United States at Washington, in place of Mr. Theodore von 
Holleben, who held the rank of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. This change was due to a corresponding increase of rank, or, more 
properly speaking, of designation, in certain diplomatic representatives of the 
United States. There is a great difference between the two. ranks in foreign 
courts, and to enable American diplomats to assume certain privileges and take 
precedence over representatives of smaller states the change was made. The 
new Ambassador arrived in New York on August 23d, accompanied by his 
daughter, and after staying a few days in the city, proceeded to Washington. 

Baron Saurma-Jeltsch has been connected with the diplomatic service for a 
number of years, and his reputation in diplomatic circles is very high. He was 
. born March 27, 1836, and is a man of much stature and dignity. In June, 1872, 
he married the Duchess Margaret von Hatzfelds. For eight years he was German 
Consul-General at Alexandria, and during his time there the well-known rebellion 
of Arabi Pasha against the Khedive took place. He earned high praise for the 
excellent manner in which he handled questions of German interest which were 
aroused at the time, and later was promoted to be Ambassador at the court of 
King Charles of Roumania.. He afterwards went to The Hague, and at the time 
of his transfer to the United States was Ambassador to the court of Wirtemberg, 
at Stuttgart. 

The German legation at Washington has been for years one of the most respected 
of the foreign legations. Until within a year or two the minister has occupied a big 
square brick house on Fifteenth Street op- 
posite Welcker’s restaurant. And whether 
the minister was Alvensleben or Eisendecher 
or some one else, the hospitality of the 
house, which is owned by the German im- 
perial government, while it was quiet and 
not so abundant as that of the English 
legation house, was very much enjoyed, 
for it was hearty, after the manner of the 
people whom the minister represents, and 
usually the head of the mission had a 
wholesome preference for clever people. 
The house has been sold, and the new 
house is on Massachusetts Avenue, where 
fashion now abounds. 

It is to be presumed that official life at an 
embassy will be more luxurious and florid 
than that of a legation, and it may be that 
in this way ambassadors will help the other 
rich new-comers to spoil the city of Wash- 
ington for men of slender incomes, Ad- 
ditional splendor cannot be bestowed upon 
the capital without cost to those who dwell 
there. 
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‘A PERSONAT. PARAGRAPH. 
BY CUARLES MINER THOMPSON. 


Wen you accuse women of scheming, they are always 
indignant. Yet if you look along the path by which they 
have arrived at their triumphs, you perceive that an en- 
gineer could not have made a straighter. You then rashly 
declare that their indignation is hypocritical. You are 
wrong. Before * going ‘cross lots” man, indeed, pauses to 
demonstrate that any side of a triangle is less than the sum of 
the other two. This proposition woman wots not of. She 
goes ‘cross lots by instinct, and reaches her destination the 
sooner for not stopping to reason. In a like manner her 
strategy is the result of unconscious perception, not of con- 
scious logic. When, therefore, she is accused of laying traps 
for the unwary, she is justly offended, since consciously she 
has not laid them, She sincerely believes that the desired 
results have been caused by convenient chances. Now these 
veneralities are suggested by the story of Amy, the ignored. 
~ The one upon whom Amy exercised her unconscious 
strategy was Mr. Frank Dexter. He was a straight-nosed, 
eager fellow, whose eyes were gray and alert. He was a 
person of changing avocations. Whenever he grew enthu- 
siastic over any subject, it oceupied for the moment his 
whole horizon. Generally his sudden passions for this or 
that—for a hero in history, for the customs of a past century, 
for an obscure poet or a dead one—were mortal passions, 
had their day and died. But when finally a passing interest 
in the art of the short story was fortified by the discovery 
that some success rewarded his endeavor to practise what 
the masters taught, his enthusiasm seemed to put on immor- 
tality. He talked short stories; he thought short stories; he 
read short stories; he wrote short stories. More, except eat 
and sleep, he did not do. In short, he had found his voca- 
tion. 

Frank’s desire, however, to live and move and have his 
being entirely within the narrow world of the short story 
was not shared by his friends. -He found them, in fact, 
disappointingly unsympathetic. When, with large gesture, 
he bade them observe the pleasant places of the world, they 
scoffed politely. When, in desperation, he reached out rude 
hands and tried to hale them into it, they wrenched them- 
selves free and fled. “Not one remained to pray. To this 
disheartening rule, however, Miss Amy Prescott, had she 
been given a chance, would have proved herself a notable 
exception. She, indeed, would have lived with him glad- 
ly in any, no matter how restricted, world. But, with the 
aplomb of a leader in society who leaves in the ranks of the 
uninvited willing all persons judged unfit, Frank completely 
ignored her. 

To work in most mysterious ways is in the nature of 
women. And the curious thing is that the ways are hidden 
even to the women themselves. They have, as it were, a 
dual personality—the one part innocent and conscious, the 
other uneonscious and designing. This slyboots of a second 
is omnipresent in the sex, and is termed the e:iy weibliche. 
This it was which utilized for Amy Mrs. Prescott’s liking 
for Frank. She liked him because he wrote. As her hus- 
hand had been a novelist, the house seemed pleasanter to her 
if there was & man writing in the library. Now this library 
—which in point of books was uncommonly well chosen, 
and in point of comfort uncommonly cheery—powerfully 
attracted Frank. With the encouragement of Mrs. Prescott, 
he returned to it so often that in the end he came almost to 
regard it as his private workshop. As he was writing there 
one day Amy entered, and, with blushes and apologies, asked 
if.he would be so good as to criticise her first story. Now 
if any one had hinted that the tale had been fashioned to un- 
lock rather the door of the library than the portals of the 
temple of fame, Amy would have felt surprised and hurt. 
Nevertheless, like a certain strategist of excellent reputation, 
she had carried the war into Africa. 

In Frank’s eyes,as Miss Prescott would have denied she 
had noticed, the writing of a short story was a creditable 
action. The person who wrote, or had even the ambition of 
writing one, was to his mind a person marked from the 
crowd. Regarding her for the first time with critical atten- 
tion, he saw she bad a bright face. Then, with a sudden 
recollection that her talk as well as her face was bright, 
there swiftly came the thought that her story might perhaps 
he bright also. So the writing of the story had for guerdon 
his consent to hear the reading thereof. 

Miss Prescott’s face, as it happened, was beautiful as well 
as intelligent. Sitting in the high arm-chair, with one snugly 
slippered foot pendent below the edge of her gown, with her 
fair head bent over her manuscript as she spoke its words, 
and upon her cheek a blush that winningly showed she was 
not wholly free from trepidation, she was of the sights 
peculiarly appealing to susceptible man. That she attract- 
ed Frank’s attention only to what she read, and not at all to 
herself, is convincing evidence to the singleness of his de- 
votion to the art of the short story. 

Frank was much pleased with the tale. It was bright; it 
was based on a good idea; the conduct of its plot was ingen- 
ious; it ended in a striking and unforeseen climax; and its 
dialogue, which was abundant, was vivacious and apt. As 
she finished reading and looked up at him with a timid, 
deprecating smile, he exclaimed, ‘* Capital! capital!” For 
a moment he’ pondered the plot and the dialogue. ‘‘Do 
you know,” he cried, “ that it would take very few changes 
to make that story intoa rattling good curtain-raiser?) Why 
don’t you make it over? By George! I'd like to see that 
acted. Trescott would be greatin it. And there’s a splen- 
did part there for Miss Balazier; it would fit her like a 
glove. You must make that over.” : 

Miss Prescott grew prettier under his enthusiastic praise, 
like a bud in a shower. At no time had he held himself so 
little aloof, and, mingling with the inevitable pleasure of the 
writer who finds his. work approved, was subtly present 
the delight, left. carefully undefined, of the woman who 
feelS herself admired by the man whom she will not admit 
she loves. The one drop of bitter in her cup was a vague 
feeling that she was attractive to him as a mind, not as a 
woman. Now, women do not like to be prized for intellect 
alone. Already Miss Prescott’s intuition, troubled to find 
that she was so prized, was sceking means to create a di- 
version in favor of her more peculiarly feminine charms. 
As will appear, it cleverly utilized for its own purposes 
her modest recoil from publicity. 

‘*Oh,” she said, ‘* IL couldn’t write for the stage!” 

‘Why not?” demanded the imperative Frank. 

As if it were something she had just found, Amy exam- 
ined a ring on her finger in different lights. ‘* Oh, because,” 
she said—*‘ 1 don’t know. I couldn’t go about visiting man- 
agers. Aren't they very common—most of them? And 

you have to visit them, don’t yon? I couldn’t do it—really, 
} couldn’t. I haven’t the bold businesslike face that is 
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necessary—have I, do you think?” And—here was the 
means—she lifted her eyes to his, suddenly, and smiled. 

But Frank, who never saw more than one thing at a time, 
was loo intent upon his idea to notice this coquetry. 

‘Visiting the managers,” he said, with an eagerness 
which struck Amy as disproportionate, “‘needn’t trouble 
you at all. If you'll dramatize that story, I'll do my best 
to get it on the stage. I know people. I think I could do 
i” 

But,” objected Amy, ‘I couldn't manage the exits and 
things. I shouldn't know in the least what to do.” 

For a young woman who quite without assistance had 
been able to write an admirable story, she seemed grown un- 
accountably helpless. But all this time, as she was perhaps 
subconsciously aware, Frank had been the victim of a desire 
which he hardly dared express. He thought he knew ex- 
actly how to give the tale the right dramatic form, and, 
filled with one of his sudden enthusiasms, he felt his fingers 
fairly tingling to place pen to paper in the task. He hesi- 
tated much, however, to suggest that he dramatize it, lest he 
should seem desirous of geiting cheaply too large a share in 
the credit for the work. Finally, however, he proposed, in 
a hesitating way, that he help her a little. ; 

“That we collaborate, do you mean?” asked Amy, ingen- 
nously, 

‘* Exactly,” said Frank, catching at the word. 

And so they collaborated. But their constant companion- 
ship in the pleasant library had no other result than a clever 
one-act piece which was a credit to its authors. The fault 
was Frank’s, Thoroughly in earnest about the work they 
had in hand, he seemed to remain blind to all but the literary 
graces of his fellow-dramatist, consequently the opportunt- 
ties for sentiment were improved not at all. But, without 
his taking note thereof, much may happen to the heart of a 
man whose mind is possessed by one idea—a fact which pos- 
sibly Amy overlooked when in the mild profanity of woman- 
kind she characterized Frank’s conduct as ‘‘ provoking.” 

Unlucky in love, lucky at play-writing : Miss Prescott’s 
dramatized story was a success, Entitled Lore Rewarded, 
it was given on the bills as ‘‘dramatized by Mr. Frank 
Dexter.” Amy refused to figure as its author; Frank would 
not take all the credit; so they compromised by leaving 
the authorship unstated. This little mystery. judiciously 
“worked ” by theepress agents, had the effect of piquing the 
public interest. The piece, aided by this and by its own 
merit, made an immediate hit. Consequently the young 
people began gayly to write a three-act comedy. But this 
affair of the brain, like the first, stubbornly refused to run a 
parallel course with the affair of the heart. 

Oné afternoon during the run of the piece, Frank, sitting 
at work in his own apartments, was interrupted by a knock 
at his door. His impatient ‘‘ Come” brought into the room 
on silent deprecatory feet a long, inoffensive-looking man. 
His shabby clothing was very queer, and it seemed to have 
a curious attachment to his thin figure. As a shipwrecked 
sailor clings toa rock, so clung the visitor’s clothing to him, 
—desperately, that is to say, as if in fear of the ash-barrel. 
And its note of forlornness was répeated in the man’s face. 
His forehead was so high, his mustache so drooping, his 
goatee so long, that his countenance, indeed, could - hardly 
fail tobe most lugubrious. And it was ruled so despotically 
by its funereal expression that Frank inferred, rather than 
saw, the apologetic smile it wore. So odd a figure of dejec- 
tion was this ancient fellow that Frank wanted to laugh. 
‘*The melancholy man has come,” he said to himself, ‘‘ the 
saddest of the year.” 

Under his curious eves, his visitor closed the door with 
the slow care of a man who fits a stone into a mosaic. Then 
taking a card from his pocket, he held it toward his waiting 
host. An ownerless dog who sticks out an acquaintance- 
secking nose, and at the same time holds shrinking flanks 
aloof from the expected kick, could not have been more hes- 
itating, have seemed less formidable, than he. Yet in the 
centre of the card was printed, boldly enough, ‘‘ Frederick 
Jenkins, Esquire,” and in a corner, still more boldly, The 
Social Mirror. Frank inferred with a quick trepidation, 
from which, however, a glance at his visitor promptly reas- 
sured him, that Mr. Jenkins was a reporter for a certain s0- 
ciety paper which was as redoubtable as ft was nauseating. 

Now Frank had a theory on the proper management of 
the reporter. Asa precautionary measure, he began at once 
to put it into practice. ‘‘ Have a cigar,” he said. That if 
you give a cigar to ‘‘a gentleman of the press” he will in- 
sert or refrain from inserting anything you like in the 
paper he represents is a popular fallacy that has led many 
a shrewder man than Frank into ill-advised generosity. 
Jenkins, like a good journalist, was acquainted with this 
as with every other phase of popular opinion. Without 
showing the least surprise, or altering at all his expression 
of harmless gloom, he took the proffered Havana, properly 
returned thanks, and put it in one of the upper pockets of 
his waistcoat. As-Frank did not notice, three others of va- 
rious lengths already reposed there. The reporter's whole 
bearing, however, indicated in some mild, indetinable way 
that to him cigars were as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. Frank felt vaguely baffled, 

** Well, Mr. Jenkins,” continued he, assuming with an ef- 
fort the geniality the not yet discredited theory demanded, 
“what can Ido for you? Give you.a chair, at least, that’s 
certain. A very enterprising paper, the Mirror.” 

“Yes,” said Jenkins, in a voice as small and still as that 
of conscience, yet with an odd note of triumph in it too, 
“we manage to get about all there is going.” 

He seated himself as he spoke, stretched out his slim legs 
comfortably, eyed the tips of his unblacked boots a moment, 
as if to assure himself that his feet were within easy reach 
should he wish to depart, and then fixed a gently speculative 
gaze upon his host. Whatever he wanted, he was obviously 
in no hurry about it. 

Frank, still pursuing the theory, thought jocularity pol- 
itic. ‘‘The Mirror,” he said—** that warpéd mirror to a 
gaping age’—hasn't caught any reflection of a scandal about 
me, has it?” 

“Oh no,” answered the reporter, with the air of a man 
who with patient politeness smiles at a jest outworn. 
‘The editor has heard an interesting litle rumor about 
your play, Lore Reiarded, which I'm sent to verify; that’s 
all. T congratulate you on the hit, Mr. Dexter.” ~ 

‘Ah, it’s about the play, is it?” said Frank. He was so 
relieved to learn that the object of Mr, Jenkins’s visit was 
dramatic, not social gossip, that he felt inclined to be 
communicative. ‘All right. Fire away!” he exclaimed. 
‘** What's your rumor?” ; 

“Well,” answered the journalist, in a tone that implied 
that the matter was of no particular consequence either to 
himeelf or to his listener—‘ well, 1 hear it hinted about that 


the — author with you is Miss Prescott, daughter of the 
novelist.” 
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Eh!” ejaculated Frank, startled. He knew Amy's ap... 
weer was precious to her. 5 a 

‘+ Oh, it’s a mere rumor,” said Mr. Jenkins. He seem,..: 
to regard the statement as at once explanatory and reassuiri;). 

“Well,” said Frank, smiling the smile of a man who thir). 
he occupies a strong position, “ suppose I refuse to ver: 
your rumor?” ‘ 

‘* Why, then,” answered Jenkins, indifferently, ‘I supp: 
the editor will do the usual thing—print the rumor, and x. 
you reftise to talk.” 

Oh, he would, would he?” retorted the smiling Fray’, 
‘* Well, then, suppose I deny it altogether?” 

‘*We'll publish your denial along with it, then.” 

Dexter was irritated, ‘‘ But if it isn’t so,” he asked, shar) 
ly, ‘* what’s the use of printing it at all?” 

‘**Oh,” said Jenkins, ‘‘ the public likes to know what tow: 
talk is.” 

‘But I distinetly require that the Mirror say nothing 4 
all about the matter,” declared Frank, with dignity. He rc 
garded the statement as an ullimatum. 

** Yes, Mr. Dexter, of course,” replied Jenkins, with 11), 
provoking calm of the man you have failed to impress: *: ] 
tell them so at the office, if you like. But it’s town talk 
Other papers will print it anyway, if we don’t, and I thoug |); 
you'd rather have the story straight. You see, they hint th.) 
Miss Prescott is dissatisfied at not getting her share of th: 
credit.” - 

‘Any more?” asked Frank, with a sarcasm that he had no 
intention of tempering to the shorn lamb. 

** Well,” said Jenkins, listlessly, and as if stating a super 
finous detail,‘ they say you've quarrelled about it.” 

‘And you're going to print all that rubbish?” 

“I'm afraid so,” admitted the mild-mannered journali:1 
“You see, the Mirror can’t afford to get left. But of course. 
he added, as if making a great concession,‘ they won't give 
it for fact. They'll merely state it as an on dit.” 

‘* Now, see here,” said Frank, vigorously, “if this thing's 
got to be printed anyway, it may as well be printed righ'.” 

“That's what I thought you'd prefer,” interposed Mr 
Jenkins, with a satisfaction which, so to speak, he carefully 
forbore to print in italics, 

** Miss Prescott wrote a short story, which is the basis of 
the play. Together we dramatized it. But Miss Prescott 
wished to avoid all publicity, and solely by her wish her 
name was kept off the bills. There’s been no quarrel what 
ever.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said the reporter. ‘‘Then, if that’s so, per 
haps there’s some truth in the other story.” 

** What?” 

‘* Yes, there's another; but this,” and there was an elu 
sive faint twinkle in the mild blue eye of Mr. Jenkins, ‘is 
not unpleasant.” 

** Well,” said Frank, settling himself in his chair resigned 
ly, ‘‘let’s have it.” 

‘You see, it’s this way,” began the reporter, hesitating a 
liitle; ‘‘ those who pretend to know say that instead of hav- 
ing quarrelled, you have become engaged.” 

Frank bounded to his feet, hot and angry. ‘‘ What!" he 
shouted. ‘‘ Now see here,” he continued, standing threatcn- 
ingly over the defenceless journalist, half recumbent in the 
big easy-chair; ‘‘if you put any such d——d nonsense as 
that in your sheet I'll sue you.” 

‘* For libel?” asked Jenkins, looking up at him pleasantly. 

«Well, no,” said Frank, weakening suddenly, and in spite 
of his anger half inclined to laugh at this impudence; ** but 
she will.’ 

He began pacing the floor nervously, not knowing what 
to do, He would have liked to kick the reporter cut of 
doors. But Jenkins, sitting there, looked as soiled and old 
and mournful as a last year’s newspaper, and he could not. 
And the pen, he knew, was mightier than the boot, and 
would more promptly than the whirligig of time and quite 
as surely bring about its revenges. Finally he stopped, an 
earnest and monitory figure, before the patiently wailing 
Jenkins. 

“There's not a word of truth in the report,” said he, ‘‘ not 
a word. And I emphatically forbid its publication. Now 
I mean every word—you understand? Good-day.” 

Jenkins pulled in his feet and arose. But before disap- 
pearing through the doorway he paused deliberately to say 
‘* Good-afternoon,” andumake a ceremonious bow. 

Frank was worried. “He foresaw that if published the 
rumor would have most embarrassing consequences. ITow, 
for instance, was he to collaborate in a three-act comedy 
with a young woman to whom a reckless journal had said 
he' was engaged? In the circumstances, he felt, collabora. 
tion would proceed with a certain restraint. If the rumor 
were true, now—and the idea was ¢o little unpleasant that 
he lingered to contemplate it ¢ moment—the affair would 
be delightfully simple. In the complexity it actually had, 
however, Frank felt sure the comedy would remain a scena 
rio merely. But the play was not the whole of the matter 
The writer in him, siete way to the man, reflected that 
Amy’s feelings should be considered as of some importance. 
Amy was a thoroughly nice girl, and a very clever writer 
The publication of the rumor would place her in a false and 


most trying position. She would with justice be highly. 


vexed at the unwarrantable liberty taken with her name 
‘*But what could he do?” he asked himself, fuming. I! 
was not libel exactly to say that you are reported engaged 
to a charming young lady. To horsewhip the editor—that 
was an idea, of course, but how could he do so before the 
report appeared? And to do so after it was printed would 
simply be to furnish new occasion for gossip in the news 
papers. And Frank knew the editor of the Social Mirror 
too well to think that verbal remonstrance would do any 
good. He was, in fact, absolutely without resource ani 
helpless before this unsernpulous editor of a vulgar socie!) 
journal. There was nothing he could do except curse tlic 
license of the press and the absence of any remedy st Jaw 
for such an unjustifiable violation of privacy. This fact 
chafed his energetic spirit sorely. To suffer in silence was 
not his specialty. Feeling a desperate need to do some- 
thing, he did finally visit the editor. He was received with 
smooth words, lost his temper, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing he had made a bad matter worse. In view of al! 
the facts, he felt himself justified in remarking. grimly, that 
the Social Mirror was altogether quite too social. 

He fumed and fretted through the week as best he could 
till Saturday. Then he bought the first copy of the Mérrv’ 
he could lay hands on, glanced hastily through its columns. 
found what he feared to find, read, and stood transfixed 
This is what the harmless Mr. Jenkins, with Frank's pure 
Havana in his mouth and a lurking smile in his inoffensive 
face, had written: 


“ By-the-way” (so ran the chatty paragraph), ‘‘ quite 8 
little romance is connected with Love Rewarded, the witty 














. 


1,» de rideau now being played in connection with that 
+,.ly American comedy A Corner in Wheat, at the Holli- 
da, Theatre. It may not be known to readers of the Mir- 

~ that a very Jarge share in its authorship was taken by 
‘ics Amy Prescott, of No. 17 Mount Washington Place, 
ti accomplished daughter of the late distinguished novel- 
is:. Miss Prescott, who is a blonde, petite, and very pretty, 
evidently inherits the talent of her celebrated father. She 
i. an heiress, however, for Mrs. Prescott is credited with 
hing much more than comfortably well off. This fact lends 
inicrest to a current rumor that Mr. Frank Dexter, alone 
mentioned on the bills as author of Love Rewarded, will 
desert his cozy bachelor apartments ut the Bellington, 
to take up & position as son-In-law in the family of his 
charming collaborateur. Mr. Dexter emphatically denies 
the truth of the rumor, but this is believed to be because 
tle voung people are not yet ready for the announcement 
to be publicly made, In any case, the report cannot fail to 
have its influence on the box receipts of the Holliday. 
Everv one will wish to see-a piece with so romantic a his- 
tury, to say nothing of its dramatic excellence.” 


soon 


’ There!” said Mr. Jenkins to himself as he finished this 
fluent paragraph; ‘‘I’m giving him the very best kind of a 
free ad, if he only has the sense to see it.” 

Frank did not have the sense to see it. Having read the 
article, he felt limp, and sat down. ‘‘ What is written is 
written,” he said to himself, like a fatalist. He wished that 
editors of society papers realized the fact and its import. 
And it occurred to him whimsically that 2 worthy deed 
would be done by him who should paste over the desk of 
cach writer of social items this quatrain by Omar Khayyam: 

“The Moving Finger writes, and having writ, ; 
Moves on; nor all your a nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of It.” 

Not that the editors in question had either piety or wit, or 
were apt to shed tears, but that by daily study of the verses 
through a sufficient period of time they might arrive at the 
perception that other less desirable results than the filling of 
newspaper tills were sometimes accomplished by their care- 
less irrevocable lines. For himself, since tears were useless, 
nothing remained except swearing. That, indeed, the nat- 
ural man suggested; the sensible man, however, mildly ad- 
vised against it, as not likely to help matters, and for once iu 
the history of the world the natural man took the sensible 
man’s advice. So Frank maintained for a minute what a 
woman who rae coger knows men has described as a 
blasphemous silence.” Then he arose, and paced the floor 
like some distracted idiotic hero in a modern farce. 

What would Miss Prescott think of the paragraph? he 
wondered. He saw the blush sweep over her face; he saw 
the passionate thrust with which she would cast the hate- 
fil sheet from her; he saw her put her head down and weep. 
He wished he were engaged to her—then, at least, this mor- 
tification would be spared her. Suddenly he stopped short 
in his walk. The horrible thought had occurred to him 
that Amy might think he had given the information for the 
paragraph. Of whom else, pray, could the Mirror have ob- 

. tained its facts? That she might judge him capable of such . 
indiscretion was agony to him. He lit a cigar to help him 
think, sat down rigidly, and stared into space. After a mo- 
ment he realized that he was gazing intently into the face 
of a cast of the ‘‘ Laughing Satyr” which stood on a table in 
one corner of the room, grinning, as it seemed to him, intel- 
ligently. He put a restraint upon his temper and did not 
break the image. Instead, he flung his very good cigar ifito 
the grate, and although he smiled grimly at his foolishness, 
he felt better. Such is the property of folly. 

Then he began to debate what he should do. He sup- 
posed he’d have to call and express his regret. But how the 
(leuce was he to condole with the girl? If he assumed too 
chagrined an air at being reported engaged to her, she might 
not regard his conduct as flattering. If, on the other hand, 
he should merrily make light of the report, would that 
please her? There was probably a golden mean, but Frank 
was sure it would prove uncommonly elusive. Upon his 
energetic nature, however, the need to act in some way, even 
a bad one, was imperative. So with no very clear idea of 
what he should say when he arrived, he wrenched on his 
overcoat, jammed on his hat, and started for Mrs. Prescott’s. 
“If I were only engaged to the girl, now,” he reflected, as 
he walked doggedly on. 

Meanwhile the coquettish paragraph was courting atten- 
tion in other places, The city editor of the Morning Duin, 
seeking in the Mirror what he might devour, found the 
paragraph and marked it for his own. But knowing that 
the Mirror was prone to distort the image of truth, he cared 
not to print the rumor unverified. As it happened, there 
was in the reporters’ room at the time no one bat an inex- 
perienced young fellow, fresh from college, who still thoaght 
of journalism as ‘‘a profession.” A green thought in a 
green shade side by side with his verdancy would have 
looked withered. But the city editor, haviug no choice, ° 
handed this youngster the clipping from the Mirror and 
bade him go ascertain at Mrs. Prescott’s if the report 
were correct. The young reporter, a gentleman by in- 
“tinct, departed with much inward distaste for bis mission. 

Both mother and daughter, he felt, would Pog ee the ques- 
tion he must put to one of them as not falling properly 
within the domain of his business. He bated to seem ‘un- 
-entlemanly in their eyes. He dreaded the freezing manner 
with which he foresaw they would politely punish his im- 
puidence, As he trudged along hé worked himself into a fine 
condition of nervousness. 

Precisely at the time when the all-seeing eye of the city 
editor of the Morning Dawn fell upon the paragraph in the 

rror, Frank was admitted into Mrs. Prescott's reception- 

room. ** For Miss Prescott,” he said, giving the maid his 
curd. And as he waited, he wondered dismally what face 
~le would bring him. The moment Amy entered the room 
‘« knew he was going to pass a bad quarter of an hour. 
“le was pale. Her eyes were hard. She had an il]-omened 
‘igidity about the mouth. The quick contrasting vision of 
iow she would have appeared had the report been true 
‘ade him wish again that it were. But it was not; and 
‘hough she seemed like a marble goddess, vindictive and 
‘nevitable, advancing toward him to crush him, he had to 
we her. Had he not held himself well iu hand he would 
‘nsunctively have dodged. 

“ Miss Prescott, I—” he began. 

‘Tam glad 

Ever since 


But she interrupted him. 
= called, Mr. Dexter—very glad,” she said. 
saw that paragraph in the Mirror I have 
am for the great annoyance it 


wished to say how sorry 
must Cause you.” 

‘ But—” exclaimed Frank,, bewildered. 
polite protests, I heg of you,” interposed she, as 
» rescue him from an embarrassment she perfectly ua- 


“Oh, no 
if 
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derstood. ‘‘ One who holds himself so above—above every- 
thing of the sort, must be vexed by such an absurd report. 
I hope you will believe that I had nothing to do with start- 
ing it in circuiation.” 

‘* Miss Prescott,” cried the utterly disconcerted Dexter, 
‘such a thought never entered my head, and as for being 
avnoyed, I assure you I was not annoyed—” 

“Then why-did you contradict it?” 

‘* Contradict it?” helplessly repeated Frank, who was not 
used to hearing unreasonable questions put with such an 
air of reason, “* Why—” 

** Yes; the paper says you contradicted it. ‘Emphat- 
ically,’ the paper says. I suppose that means you swore.” 

‘*I contradicted it,” said Frank, desperately, ‘‘ because I 
thought you would not like to be reported engaged to me.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” commented Miss Prescott, in a tone which im- 
plied she did not, believe him. 

‘Yes, did. Why should you be so incredulous? How 
should it be unpleasant to a man to be thought engaged to 
such a girl as you?” And then the thought which since 
the visit of the reporter had been constantly with him took 
mean advantage of his confusion and slipped the barrier of 
his jips. “I wish to goodness,” he said, ‘‘ that you were!” 

In a second he realized what he had done. In the keenest 
apprehension, he looked at Miss Prescott. How would she 
tuke it? As he looked he saw with surprise her paleness 
suddenly vanish. In its place a deep red flush suffused her 
face and mounted to the roots of her hair. She stood sway- 
ing a moment as if strength had left her limbs, and then 
sunk helplessly into a chair. All at once her secret was re- 
vealed to him, and, to his amazement, caused him intense 
joy. His indifference, which but a moment before had 
svemed strong and brave, like a castle with banners, had, as a 
matter of fact, been slowly weakened by constant compan- 
ionship with her, and now at the touch of this revealing 
moment fell, like the undermined stronghold that it was, an 
instantaneous ruin. He started eagerly toward her. 

**Oh, go away, go away!” cried Amy, brokenly, and burst 
into tears. *‘ You said that because—” 

‘You think I said it because I was vexed at getting into 
a mess. Well, I didn’t,” said Frank, with decision. “I—” 

But at this moment the maid entered the room, bearing a 
card on a silver tray. Frank, wishing to screen Amy's tears 
from the servant, stepped between her and her mistress and 
took the card. ‘‘ Another reporter!” he exclaimed. ‘* Don't 
let him in.” But the young representative of the Darn, 
scared but determined, already stood in the doorway. Though . 
surprised at the scene before him, and much embarrassed, 
he yet managed, as Frank confronted him, to stammer out 
the 5 as ion, 

‘* Which is Miss Prescott?’ 

‘“‘T am,” said Frank, promptly. 

‘* Well,” said the reporter, getting very red, and not seem- 
ing to notice the incongruity of this reply, ‘* 1 want to know 
—that is—the Morning Dawn sent me to ascertain—if you 
are engaged to Mr. Frank Dexter—er—that is—you can’t be 
engaged to him, of course, but if she is—” 

‘* Yes, Lam,” said Frank, cutting him short. 

_ ‘* Frank Dexter,” cried Amy, stung into action by this 
audacity, ‘‘ how dare you say—” 

**But I do,” retorted Frank. ‘ And, oung man, you 
have my full permission to print it in the Morning Dawn if 
er like. That isu’t any too gorgeous ua place for it. Good- 
night.” 

, the reporter, only too glad to escape, departed, Frank 
turned and faced Miss Prescott.’ She still had tears in her 
eyes, but in her expression was an od« blending of confusion, 
reproach, and joy, which told him he was forgiven. 

“Oh, Frank!” she said. 


Ounce outside the house that night, Frank paused a moment 
to assure. himself of his identity. ‘‘By George!” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘that was sudden! But I’m glad of it.” 

And then he lit a cigar and strode joyfully homeward 


HIS OFFSPRING. 
‘*My pigmy counterpart,” the poet wrote 
Of his dear child, the darling of his heart; 
Then longed to clutch the stupid printer’s throat 
That sev it up—'* My pig my.counterpart.” 
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In the present state of land values in New York the fash- 
ion of putting up two-story buildings for business purposes 
is hardly likely to have much of a run. One could wish, 
though, that the contagion of it might spread, since there is 
not a twenty-five-story building anywhere, not even in Chi- 
cago, that gladdens the eye and repays the pains of the ob- 
server as ne: Mr. Bennett’s new architectural exploit in 
what the Herald calls ‘‘Herald Square.” What absolute 
originality there has been in this enterprise—the transfer of 


- @ morning paper to the redresen, Boe of the town, and the 


notion of going the fifteen-story buildings twelve and a half 
stories better simply by leaving that number of stories un- 
built! The notion of improving a man by tuking off his 
head is extremely venerable, and is still in use in some parts 
of the world in spite of dispute as to its value. But it never 
was as good an idea as this new one of improving 2 New 
bo business block by leaving the dozen upper stories un- 
built. 


And, by-the-way, every one who goes to see the Herald's 
new home must be struck by the change in the demeanor of 
the statue of William Earl Gules since Mr. Bennett’s paper 
moved into the block behind it. Mr. Dodge always looked 
hopeful and determined, but since he has got a great morn- 
ing journal behind him he has gained an expression 
of confidence that amounts to complete assurance.’ The 
change is obvious to any close observer, and is a remarkable 
commentary on the times. That a philanthropist should 
feel stronger with a newspaper at his back than with a mili- 
tia regiment's armory is not a thing to wonder at, but that a 
bronze philanthropist should be able to get so much of his 
satisfaction into his featutes is truly remarkable. The fact 
is that Mr. Dodge’s effigy has appropriated the Herald build- 
ing and all that therein is. The armory was obviously pub- 
lic property, and he never pretended that it was his, but he 
loo l over the owner of the Herald and the author and 
finisher of its destinies and its block. The title-deeds to it 
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are evidently recorded in those large books his arm rests on, 
and if you meditate a giant ‘‘ ad ” and want to hire the whole 
of the Herald’s front page it might pay you to consult with 
the bronze Mr. Dodge about it at midnight, just at the in. 
stant when the electric owls are exchanging winks. It wit 
be a considerable shock to Mr. Bennett when he comes home 
and finds what a grip the bronze Mr. Dodge has got upon 
his property; al am not sure but that if Mr. Dodge could 
come back there would be some consternation mixed in with 
his surprise at finding what sort of business his metal effigy 
had fallen heir to. 


Interest attaches to the announcement that Mr. W. T. 
Stead has made a book, to be published this fall, about 
Thomas Lake Harris, the eminent prophet, of whom so much 
was said and so little disclosed in connection with the life 
and strange adventures of the late Lawrence Oliphant. As 
the publisher of a quarterly review of spook literature, Mr. 
Stead has —_ hand well in in dealing with matters occult, 
and should be able to deal with Mr. Harris in stich a way as 
\o make interesting reading. No doubt a chief purpose of 
his book will be to ‘‘ do Harris justice,” by refuting the im- 
pression left by Mrs. Oliphant, .in,her memoir of her inter- 


pase kinsman, that the prophet was a swindler who im- 
posed upon Lawrence aoe credulity and abused his 
trust. If that is Mr. Stead’s purpose, no doubt he will put 


the prophet’s powers more in evidence than has heretofore 
been done, and we shall have some edifying tales of telep- 
athy, spiritism, and things not generally known. 


Whatever fault may be found with the Broadway cable- 
cars when they don’t run, when they do run they have merits 
that are especially discernible in hot weather. It would per- 
haps be too much to call them good summer resorts, but the 
air goes through them cheerfully on hot days, and the pas- 
sengers gain an alleviation of temperature that is not offset 
by the sight of suffering horses. They have a great advan- 
tage over most of the trolley-cars in being near the ground. 
One can step into a Broadway car, but to get into the average 
trolley-car involves a climb. 


Commenting upon Senator Hill's recent exploits in the 
Senate, the Baltimore Sun speaks with unusual caution when 
it observes that ‘‘ ¢¢ is probable that Hill has unintentionally 
committed hari-kari.” If there is any statesman now in 
public life who is entitled to a private burying-ground for 
his personal use it is the senior Senator from New York. 
He has not made a motion for the last two years that has not 
given occasion for many. worthy newspapers to announce 
that he is dead and buried past all resurrection. Perhaps 
he is, but he is a pretty lively political corpse. The truth 
is that the United States Senate is a very unreliable place of 
interment, and politicians who have ‘been buried there are 
liable to keep on showing signs of vitality for years after 
their political lives have been pronounced extinct. Reiter- 
ated assertion of the deadness of a corpse is not the best 
means of inspiring public confidence in the permanency of 
its decease. 


What an extraordinary number of yacht-races there must 
be in English waters during July and August! An in- 
attentive newspaper reader might readily get the impression 
that the Navahoe had been beaten three times a week for the 
last two months. It is not so bad as that, but it is probably 
bad enough to make Mr. Carroll yearn to go over again 
another season with a faster boat. 


The British Parliamentary fracas in July was attributed 
to the extreme irritability of the members consequent upon 
the unusual length and strain of the session. The assault 
of Mr. MacNeill upon Harry Furniss indicates that the Par- 
liamentary temper has not improved. If it should become 
the fashion for men whom Mr. Furniss has caricatured to 
assault him, Punch’s genial artist would lend an animated 
life. Happily politicians of real note quickly get used to 
caricature, and regard it no more than the distorted reflec- 
tion of their features in a concave mirror. Mr, Furniss’s 
pencil has its own way of being just. He makes ihe 
worst of every victim’s most prominent feature, and if Mr. 
MacNeill had more sense he would no more have resented 
the exaggeration of his front teeth than Mr. Gladstone does 
the amplification of his shirt collar. A man who ‘can’t 
stand caricature in these days has demonstrated his unfit- 
ness for conspicuous political success. 


The announcement is made that the impending thirty- 
eighth edition of Lorna Doone will contain the only portrait 
ever published of Mr. Blackmore. Is it possible that we 
have worried along all this time without knowing how Mr. 
Blackmore looks? It seems unlikely, and yet my recollec- 
tion cannot call up any visage that it can recognize as his. 
It was a hazardous experiment for him to withhold his like- 
ness so long. However he may look, if we had known bis 
features for the last twenty years we would have come to 
like them; but now all of us who are his old friends have 
preconceived notions of the sort of appearance that the 
author of Lorna Doone —_ to present, and his true physi- 
ognomy must run the risk of not coming up to our ideals 
of it. To be sure, the Waverley Novels were old favorites 
before any edition of them was graced by Scott’s portrait; 
but when the portrait did come, what a picture it was! 


It would be interesting and might be useful if some com- 
petent authority would discuss the comparative advantages 
of early and late drinking, with a view to determine which 
is less deleterious. It is not uncommon for men to pride 
themselves on abstention from alcohol until after five o’clock 
in the afternoon, and to regard themselves as exemplary 
drinkers so long as they hold off until that hour, no matter 
how deep their potations may be between then and. mid- 
night. It is true that a man whose swallows do not begin 
to- fly homeward until the usual roosting-hour for swallows 
avoids the risk of being overcome by daylight. But that 
should be a remote risk in-any case. The real question is 
whether the beverages which the progressing toper ‘con- 
sumes do him less damage if he drinks them Inte and 
sleeps them off than if he drinks them early and works them 
off. Of course it is too large and important a question to be 
discussed in a paragraph, and depends upon too many con- 
ditions—such as the sort of work, if any, that the consumer 
attempts to do, and especially whether it is active out-door 
work or sedentary. It will be proclaimed at the outset of 
the discussion that potations in business hours are indefen- 
sible, but really it seems a fair matter for argument whether 
a man with his morning cocktail actually in him is not at 
least as useful for business purposes as a rigid matutinal 
abstainer whose liver creaks as a result of the lihaiions of 
the previous evening. : E. 8. Martin. 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—CADETS CAMPING ON THE FAIR GROUNDS.—Drawn by R. F. ZocBaum. 


(Ser Eprrortan ‘‘ West Point Discipiine,” Page 855.) 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITI BUILDING—BRITISH EMPIRE DAY AT THE FAIR—TROOPING THE COLORS. 


Seen from the Victoria House, Canada’s Building in the Background.—Drawn by Hubert E. Butler. 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—VISITORS IN THE FISHERIES BUILDING.—Drawn sy T. DE THULSTRUP. 
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N the year of grace 1686, when the Honorable East. 


India Company had already been established for 

some twenty-five years as humble traders in the 

town of Surat, then the chief western port of India, 

the daughter of the Great Mogul was taken ill, and 
the native doctors, after trying in vain to cure her, had 
ended by saying, ‘* Allah alove can restore her to health. 
The father of the princess—that Shah Jehan who raised 
the Taj Mahal to the memory of his beloved queen, Mum- 
taz Mahal—adored his daughter also, and bethought him 
of the Feringees, whose doctors had remedies for all ills. 
So he sent an express messenger to Surat, and this messen- 
yer returned with a doctor from one of the English vessels, 
u Mr. Boughton, who saved the life of the princess. The 
Emperor told Boughton to name his own reward; and the 
doctor, with the commercial patriotism of his nation, asked 
for the company the right to trade, without paying cus- 
toms, in the-rich district of Bengal. This was how the 
East India Company came to found a factory at Hooghly, 
on the river of the same name, which is onc of the branches 
of the Ganges, forming its delta. 

There the English merchants made large profits, becom- 
ing so wealthy that they assumed the airs of conquerors, 
and claimed to treat on equal terms with the Great Mogul 
himself. Unfortunately for them, the Great Mogul at this 
time was the mighty Aurungzebe, or ‘Ornament of the 
Throne,” the Louis XIV. of India, who was no more toler- 
ant of encroachments on his dignity than his contemporary 
of France, and he drove off the insolent traders, confiscated 
their goods, and only allowed them to remain after they had 
humbly begged pardon for the crimes they had committed 
against him. But they did not go back to Hooghly. When 
the situation was becoming strained, the agent of the com- 
pany, Job Charnock, had evacuated the first settlement and 
gone down the river to seek some other asylum. Passing 
the small village of Chutanutty, a little above the river, he 
noticed a wide-spreading fig-tree overshadowing the houses. 
The scene pleased him. He ordered a halt, and made his 
people build their tents in the shade of the colossal growth, 
and from this encampment, originally intended for one 
night's shelter ouly, rose the capital.of the Eastern Empire. 

Charnock died six years later, convinced that he lad been 
the Romulus of a new Rome. It is said that he died a con- 
veri to the religion of the Bengalese, after having rescued 
from the funeral pyre and married a young widow who was 
about to be burnt by her parents in honor of her deceased 
husband. The Church evidently disbelieved this story, for 
it has given to the founder of Calcutta several feet of ground 
in the old cathedral, and on the marble tomb above his re- 
mains is recorded, in Latin, how Job Charnock, Esq., the 
worthy agent of England in the kingdom of Bengal, after 
long wanderings in a foreign land, returned to bis eternal 
home on the 10th January, 1692; or, to quote the actual in- 
scription, ‘ Qui, postguam tn solo non suo peregrinatus exact 
din, reversus est domum sue eternitatis decimo die januarii, 
1692.” This is the oldest engraved stone in Calcutta. 

The name of Chutanutty is still retained in the northern 
quarter of Calcutta, and the original settlement gradually 
spread to the neighboring villages of Govindpur, where is 
now the Esplanade, and Kali Kutta, or the village of the 
goddess Kali, which has = its name to the whole capital. 
This latter village itself derived its name from a celebrated 
temple to Kali, three or four miles away, known as Kali 
Ghat, which was corrupted by the English into Calcutta. 
Kali, or the Black, is one of the names of the formidable 
spouse of Siva Mahadevi, the great déss of a thousand 
names and a thousand forms, who is adored—now as the 
embodiment of creative thought, now as the destroyer— 
and who is the — of mystic rites, some obscene, some 
sanguinary. The following myth is the explanation given 
by the natives of the establishment of the worship of Kali 
at Bengal: : 

Dakcha had given his daughter Parvati in marriage to 
Siva, but being soon after raised by Brahma to the rank of 
chief of the Frajapatis, this same Dakcha grew proud, and 
made preparations for a great sacrifice, to which he neglect- 
ed to invite Siva. In fact, he set but little store on the son- 
in law, who, like some madman, attended by spectres and 
spirits, spent his time prowling about in graveyards, with 
dishevelled hair, garments sprinkled with the ashes of the 
dead, and wearing a necklace of skulls. ; 

Parvati saw all the gods passing by in their chariots, 
decked out as if for a féte, and asked her husband where 
they were going. Siva replied that they were the guests of 
her father, but that he (Siva) had not been asked to take 
part in the sacrifices about to be offered. Wounded at the 
affront offered to her spouse, Parvati went to seek her father, 
whom she abjured, and, in order to get rid of the body of 
which he was the author, she gave up the ghost. Siva, in- 
consolable for her loss, seized her corpse, and flinging it 
upon his shoulders, he ran to and fro upon the earth, which 
trembled beneath the weight of his sorrow. Men, in terror, 
appealed to Vishnu for help; and Vishou, rushing to their 
assistance, flung forth his wonder-working disk, which cut 
the body of Parvati into fifty-two pieces. The spots where 
these fifty-two pieces fell became the goals of pilgrimages, 
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CALCUTTA. 


BY JAMES DARMESTETER. 


and the objects of the veneration of the faithful, who erected 
temples upon them. That of Kali Ghat was built where 
fell the second toe of the left foot of Parvati. 

This temple rises from the banks of a little stream called 
the Tolli. after a brave English colonel who once had a villa 
there. This humble little dried-up nullah is, according to 
popular tradition, the old bed of the Ganges, the original 
Ganges, or Adi-Ganga, aud hence its sacred character. The 
wide Hooghly, say the natives, was dug out by human and 
irreverent hands. The only traces now remaining of the 
original stream are a few depressions of the soil and one or 
two stagnant pools. Archeologists recognize its original 
course by the ruins of the savctuaries and remains of the 
ghats, or steps leading down to the water, in which the faith- 
ful made their ablutions, and beside which they burnt their 
dead before sending them to paradise by way of the sacred 
stream. Of all these ghats, that of the Temple of Kuali is 
still the most celebrated and the most frequented. People 
flock to it from every part of Bengal, and a royal road once 
led to it from Moorshedabad, which was the capital a hun- 
dred years ago, across the jungles and marshes then —. 
ing the site of Calcutta. The 1 gran Chowringhee, the Ox- 
ford Street or Rue de Rivoli of Calcutta, follows the route 
taken by the pilgrims; the course is exactly the same; the 
borders alone have changed, the Corinthian porticos of the 
Greco-Saxon palaces replacing the palm-trees and peepuls* 
of the past, whilst ayahs and their charges, and strings of 
carriages, occupy the roadway down which once hastened 
half-naked men and women from the Himalayas and other 
remote Gistricts of India, ep | ou their staffs as they 
pressed forward to the sacred goal. 

What all these r wretches came to sce was the image 
of Kali, which is still in its place. As her name implies, she 
is black, but she is so covered with offerings and her shrine 
is so dark that nothing is really visible but her tongue, 
which is of gold,and hangs down to her breasts—rather sur- 
prising at first in a lady and a goddess, but which is ex- 
plained when we learn the rest of the history of Parvati. 
She had generously undertaken the task of delivering the 
earth from the demons and monsters with which it was 
infested. This work accomplished, she danced upon the 
corpses in her joy so heavily that the earth shook and fell 
to pieces. Seeing this, her husband flung himself, in self- 
abandonment, amongst the dead bodies; aud Parvati, sud- 
denly perceiving her lord and master at her feet, was seized 
with shame, and put out her tongue, that being, amongst the 
Hindoos, the most expressive sign of confusion. It is in this 
edifying attitude that art and religion have immortalized 
the goddess. 

Pilgrims still flock to Calcutta every day, but especially 
on the féte-days sacred to Siva, such as that called Charak- 
Puja, when fanatics cut and slash themselves about as they 
whirl madly round in wild dances in honor of the goddess. 
The grandest festival of all is that known as the Kali-Pud- 
ja, or Kali worship, which lasts one whole night, and that 
the darkest night of the waning moon of the month called 
Kartika.+ On that night the temple is inundated with the 
blood of goats, sheep, and buffaloes, and is the scene of a 
heart-rending and sickening butchery. The worshipper 
leads his victim in, the priest pours a little blood on its 
head in sign of consecration, and the butcher seizes the ani- 
mal, places its head in a Vice, and cuts it off. The priest 
dips his finger in the warm blood, smears the ido] with it, 
pockets his fees—he gets a few cents for each sacrifice—and 
the pilgrim goes off with the decapitated corpse, happy at 
having held intercourse with his goddess, and confident that 
his petition, whatever it may be, will be ; 

At one time it was with human- blood that Kali was 
smeared. Even at the beginning of the present century, 
when the English power was fully established, some devotee 
of Kali would replace the goat by a child, and Kali sent no 
angel to turn aside the knife of the sacrificer. A whole 
caste, that of the famous assassins known as Thugs, dedi- 
cated themselves to Kali. 

The present temple was built about three centuries ago by 
a member of a wealthy family of Bengal, called Sabarna, 
who devoted to its maintenance the income from some two 
hundred acres. A Brahmin named Chandibar was the first 
priest, and his descendants, who rejoice in the title of Hal- 
dar, are the present owners, The revenues of the temple 
are immense. The right of exacting sixty centimes per vic- 
tim would alone be enough to support it, for on certain days 
hundreds, perhaps even thousands, are butchered. The Hal- 
dar family is now divided into several branches, each of 
which receives the offerings in rotation for eight days; but 
at great festivals and on other special occasions every 
branch is represented, and the profits are divided. There 
are few sanctuaries in the world where keeping the accounts 
is so simple a matter. 

When Job Charnock set up his factories at Chutanutty, 
Govindpur, and Kali Kutta, the Kali Ghat was as much fre- 
quented as it is to-day, but pilgrims did not go to it in tram- 
cars. The three villages, now welded into one huge metrop- 
olis, were buried in a forest, a far-stretching forest, haunted 
by wild beasts and banditti, with nothing to break its monot- 
ouy but pestilential marshes. The English town rose up in 
a spasmodic manner, without any particular plan or atten- 
tion to the laws of hygiene. Some parts, indeed, were below 
the level of the river. Jungle and rice fields, with here and 
there a clearing and a few native tents, came close up to the 


‘ European houses, which were thus in the very grip of mala- 


ria. The mortality was terrible, and to face the horrors of 
the situation the courage was required of the heroic mer- 
chant who took as his motto ‘‘a hundred per cent. or death.” 
It is said that iu one year a quarter of the Europeans were 
swept away; and the sailors, playing upon words, said that 
Calcutta stood for Golgotha, or the place of skulls. 

Meanwhile, however, the Mogul Empire was falling to 
pieces. From the other side of the peninsula, from the 
shores of the Indian Ocean, a new people, the Mahrattas, 
who owed their consolidation to the genius of the freebooter 
Sivaji, were overrunning the country, and advancing upon 
Delhi and the Ganges, In 1742 their scouts were noticed 
within sight of the Hooghly. The Mahratta incursion, how- 
ever, passed along the horizon without bearing down upon 
Calcutta, and the English merchants once more concentrated 
their attention on their business, and continued their quar- 
rels with their French, Danish, and Dutch rivals of Chan- 
dernagore, Serampore, and Chiusura. 


“The peepul ia the Ficus reli * 
pepeiaslg Guawn an the ob hepa secred fig-tree of the Buddhists, 


+ : ; 
ee is the Hindoo Mars, the offspring of Siva aud the Gunges.— 
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It was not until fourteen zene later, in 1756, that the 
storm broke, and when it did it-was in quite an unexpeci: 
quarter. The young Nabob of Bengal, Surajah Dow j.,, 
offended by a letter from the Governor, a Mr. Drake. \,_. 
refused to demolish the fortifications erected during | 
war with the French, advanced upon Calcutta at the hy... 
of an army. The Governor fled with his staff and his {;.., 
sures; the military commandant followed his example, ;.;,, 
deserted Fort William. The abandoned garrison chow, 
chief, Holwell by name,and under him held out for fo), 
eight hours, but half of the defenders were killed, /),\ .; 
many took refuge in the cellars, and there drank themse|y. . 
to death. Holwell saw that all was lost, and attempted 
parley with the enemy. Whilst the negotiations were «in. 
on the enemy entered the fort. “Night was approachin. 
and what was to be done with the one hundred und forty... 
English prisoners? A safe place to confine them in \.,- 
for some time sought in vain, when the Nabob bethous); 
him of a room twenty feet square, with but one window. |. 
hiud the arched veranda in which the English had}... 
waiting since the capture of the fort. It was a June nig): 
and the heat was terrible, but the unfortunate English w+1, 
driven at the point of the sword into the confined space 
which has ever since been known as the Black Hole. \ 
tragedy ensued, unrivalled even by anything described in 
Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno.” 

All through the night were heard the cries of the doomed 
men, growing fainter and fainter hour by hour ;-and in th: 
morning, when the natives opened the door of the dungeon 
but twenty-three spectres issued forth, leaving one hundiei 
and twenty-three dead, some prostrate on the floor, others 
still standing, though the sun of India had already begun 
the work of putrefaction. The twenty-three survivors had 
ame by.climbing on the bodies of the dying and tiv 
dead, so as to clutch the window-frame and get a little air 
The Mussulmans remained for seven months at Calcutt:, 
which they named Alinagar, or the town of Ali, thus tri 
umphing over the Hindoos and English alike. But out ot 
the Black Hole was to spring the British Empire in India 
The seven months were scarcely over when Clive won back 
the ruins of Calcutta, and on the 28d June, 1757, a year and 
two days after the tragedy of the Black Hole, he destroyed 
the army of the Nabob in the battle of Plassey. ; 

When the great blow fell there were seventy houses in 
Calcutta, all inhabited by English people. Modern Calcutta 
muy be said to date from 1757... The old factory was given 
up to the custom-house and other offices, and a new fort. 
the present Fort William, begun a little lower down than 
its predecessor on the banks of the river. And gradually 
the forest surrounding Calcutta was attacked, and replaced 
by the modern town. Where the cathedral now rises War- 
ren Hastings hunted. the tiger a century ago, and servants 
engaged in the neighboring houses were in the habit of 
taking off all their clothes when they went home from their 
work in the evening, that there might be nothing about 
them to tempt robbers. 

Since 1757 the history of Calcutta has been that of the 
rapid increase in prosperity of the English, as that of India 
has been of the progress of British domination. At the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century Calcutta was still a de- 
pendency of Madras; in 1707 it had become independent, 
and the three presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta 
were on an equal footing, that is to say, on a similar foot- 
ing of anarchy. After the departure of Clive, whose clear 
brain foresaw that the wealthy but weak Bengal merel: 
awaited the hand of the conqueror, Calcutta was the head- 
quarters of British power. In 1778 it became the actual 
capital. In 1884 the Governor-General of Bengal became 
the Governor of India, in 1858 India was annexed by the 
British crown, and a little later the Governor took the title 
of Viceroy.* The splendor of the town was worthy of its 
lofty political destiny. One man especially set his seal upon 
the capital, and gave to it its imperial character. This man 
was the — of Wellesley, the brother of the Duke of 
Wellington, less illustrious perhaps, but greater, one of 
those proconsuls of genius which it has been reserved to 
Rome in the past and England in the present to produce. 
He struck the key-note in 1800, when he built the Govern- 
ment House. ‘‘ India,” he said, ‘should be governed from 
a palace, not from an office; with the ideas of a prince, not 
those of a retail seller of muslin or indigo.” He it was who 
really founded the City of Palaces. 


j 
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Calcutta is a regular English town, though it is sur- 
rounded by a vast Indian village of some six hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is not, like Delhi, Benares, or Lahore. 
an old Indian city, as ancient as the earliest records of the 
country, with its own art, its own native life, its own char 
acteristic appearance, on to which Euro’ conquest has 
tacked, generally at a little distance off, a wealthy foreicn 
suburb of villas, gardens, and avenues. In this case the Ind 
ian village is in itself the outcome of the English city, «0 
has sprung up to supply the needs of its inhabitants. Hence 
Calcutta, the largest though it be of Indian communities. 's 


‘yet the most eye tg eg fo o3ty an art point of view. You 2° 


to Agra to see the Taj Mahal; to Delhi, to see the Jumma 
Musjid, or Pearl] Mosque, begun by the t Aurungzelr, 
or the po ar am ruins of the ancient chy; to Benares, t0 
look at the tiers of temples rising up above the river: but 
you only go to Calcutta ott of respect for the fact that i! '- 
the capital, and everybody ought to go and see the cap i'*! 

Calcutta, then, is not a town of any individual chai: 
ter; it is just a capital. Now very little is needed to mike 
a capital—nothing more, in fact, good-will and x fow 
bricklayers; but to make a town, a living entity, throb!ins 
with life and motion, the stones must be piled up by |)" 
genius of a whole people. There must be associated \'!) 
Its growth traditions and memories, hopes and fears, !0\'. 
aud aspirations after something higher, better, nobler (!:" 
anything yet achieved, a so g which stirs the ma-~ 
to ambition; and, before all this, a certain fitness in the ~.' 
chosen, a response to a silent appeal from nature. Cal 
is where it is just because one Job Charnock happen '° 
make a halt on its site. 

The English of the eighteenth and: nineteenth cent)! 
do not know much about art; they do not care much !'" 
at home, and still less do they trouble their heads on 
subject in a country where their stay is only temporary * 
where ~~, remain but long enough to make their forts - 
So they did not draw much on their imaginations in the »- 


*1n 1877 the Queen was proclaimed Empress.—Tzans. 
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signs for their public buildings—Pseudo-Greek for secular 
pnildings, Pseudo-Gothic for ecclesiastical ones. Anglo- 
Greek and Indo-Gothic styles have a quaint effect beneath 
a tropical sky; but the architect has at least any amount of 
space at his command, and though vastness of proportion 
is not necessarily an element of beauty, there is something 
striking about it. On the Ghowringhee Road, opposite the 
wide Maidan Esplanade, sixty.palaces alone occupy a front- 
age a mile long. Commonplace, cold-looking, and monoto- 
nous, these great buildings have nothing attractive about 
them but their size; they are the one tropical emanation of 
an art which may be characterized as doubly spurious, in 
that it was alien to the soil from which it was borrowed. 
Travellers who have seen St. Petersburg are reminded of it 
at Calcutta, which is also not unlike the new Vienna which 
jas sprung up iu the last ten years, or perhaps Buda-Pesth, 
but without its glorious background of mountains. No- 
where is the passionlss strength of the British genius bet- 
ter illustrated than at Calcutta. ‘‘ Let there be palaces,” 
said the Wellesleys, and there von pases. They forgot 
to add, ‘‘ Let there be artists”; and had they said it, the pow- 
ers even of a Governor-General are limited in all that re- 
lates to the spirit. , 

Nevertheless, these palaces, which are all exactly alike, 
are not altogether without interest, for nearly every oue of 
them has some historical memory connected with its col- 
umns or hidden beneath its foundations. In them, after 
all, is centred all the interest of Calcutta, all that makes it 
worth while to visit the city; for the merchants of the East 
India Company, least poetic of men though they were, lived, 
as did Napoleon I., through one of the most wonderful ro- 
mances of the pessray and, more fortunate than the Em- 
peror of the French, their romance has outlived them. We 
will, then, with our reader’s permission, trace this romance 
as we go up the course of the river. 

I will take it for ted that we have without accident, 
passed the mouth of the Hooghly, threading our way 
amongst the reefs and changing shallows encumbering it, 
and which would puzzle any but a Calcutta pilot. There 
are some forty of these Calcutta , men of marvellously 
keen vision, who by the color of the water or by the corru- 
gation of passing wave detect a hidden danger which has 
sprung up but the night before, and who follow day by 
day the ever-changing caprices of the estuary. We skirt 
along the island ef ara,* that classic ground of the Ben- 
gal tiger, which islan pg ap for three-quarters of the 
year beneath the waves of the gulf flung over it by the 
prevalent southwest winds. In spite of this long submer- 
gence, Sagara is the most —— resort in India of pil- 
grims from every quarter. For here it is that the bride of 
the terrible Siva, to whom, under the name of Kali, so many 
victims have been offered, the fair Ganga,+ finds rest at last 
in the bosom of the ocean after her furious rush across the 
whole world from her mountain home in the Himalayas, 
where under the name of Parvati, or the mountaineer, she 
had passed her girlhood, and whence she was summoned 
by the prayers of Bhagirutha. As she swept across the 
island her touch restored to life the sixty thousand sons 
of Sagara, who had been burnt to ashes by Vishnu. The 
waters of the Ganges, sacred everywhere, are doubly holy 
and puwerful here, and he who bathes in them is cleansed 
from all his sins, as were the sons of Sagara, and, like them, 
he is born anew to everlasting life. In January of ever 
yesr some hundred thousand pilgrims flock to the island, 
briuging with them fevers and cholera, aud setting up their 
flimsy calico tents. Many of these pilgrims are quite old 
men, invalids at the last gasp; but it is supreme felicity to 
die bathing in the sacred stream, for it is to die puritied {rom 
all sin, free from all dread of penalty for evil doing, and 
fresh temptations await ready to pounce upon you if you 
return to life after your submersion in the holy river. 

After laboring for some fifteen hours on the sea of mud 
which has formed the delta of the Ganges, and after having 
passed Tamluk, which was the chief entrance port of the 
river two thousand years ago, you at last approach Calcutta, 
the towers, spires, and masts of the shipping of which, 
thanks to the windings of the river, you see long before you 
reach them. On your left stretch what were still a few 
months back the gardens of the King of Oude. In 1865 
the then Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, on pretext of 
the young king’s misconduct and inexperience, declared his 
dominions annexed to the British crown, and sent him to 
live at Calcutta, with a pension of fifteen lacs of rupees a 
year, “a seventh part of the revenues of the country.” The 
people of Lucknow rose in arms in defence of their prince; 
and his mother, the venerable Begum, went to England to 
try, in vain, to rouse the sympathy of Parliament and people 
in the cause of her son. Disappointed, she retired to Paris, 
where she died from cold on a bitter January day. Mean- 
while the young monarch, finding it impossible to govern 
any longer with the help of his buffoons, musiciuns, aud 
dancers,t consoled himself for his lost crown by makiug a 
splendid collection of wild animals, which was long the 
createst delight of the children of Calcutta. 

On the other side of the river the Botanical Garden forms 
a worthy vési-vis to the menagerie of the late king. Found- 
ed in 1786 by General Kyd, and enlarged by a series of able 
botanists, from Roxbury to Hooker, whose names are well 
known to science, this garden has become the nursery from 
which nearly every horticultural society of Europe has re- 
ceived its best examples of tropical vegetation, whether use- 
‘ul or ornamental. Jacquemont, on the eve of his botanical 
pilgrimage across Hindostan, was able in six weeks to make 
‘quaiutance in the Calcutta Botanical Garden with every 
vegetable growth of India. And not only is the flora of 
ilindostan represented here, but of the rest of the tropics ; 
‘hat of Africa, of Oceania, and of America flourish in the 
open air as in their native soil. : 

Near the palace of the King of Oude the vessel skirts the 
--called Garden Reach, « series of gardens and villas stretch- 
ing away to Calcutta, and really forming its one beauty. 

ris Garden Reach is the Passy or Richmond of British In- 
iia, and here too begins the maritime city, the floating town, 
‘ith its sails and masts draped with flags, gleaming and 
\uivering in the brilliant sunshine on every side. Here it is 
vat the French merchant vessels anchor, and a little higher 
ip are the fleets of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 


ie richest and most powerful maritime association in the 
vorld. 


_* This island is named after a mythical king of Ayodbya, or Oude, who 
“gures in the Ramayana.—T rans. 

+ Ganga signifies the female element of nature, and many are ——_ 
ryths connected with the life story of the mother of all things. Of these 
lege most beautiful is given in the grand epic poem of the Rama- 
ana.—Trans. 

} The author of this account, after saying that Lord Dalhousie an- 

vexed ang ki misconduct and inca; ty, 
Oude on pretext of the yo ng : y this 


imself endorses the indictment aga the dethroned 
sud the following suutences.—Trans. 
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The port of Calcutta extends for ten miles along the 
er. with moorings for 170 vessels. The river is near- 
ly a mile in width, but the channel itself is not 300 yards 
across—scant measure for the 2000 vessels of different kinds 
aud 250 ocean steamers which come and go in the course of 
the year and for the 4000 river craft plying constantly to 
and fro, We pass the docks, leaving on our right the mouth 
of the Tolli, which leads to the temple of Kali, and we land 
at the Prinseps Ghat, the steps of which go down to the 
river close to Fort William. Prinseps was an employé of 
the East India Company, who, with no particular education 
and no scientific training, deciphered the old alphabets of 
India in his leisure hours, and was. in fact, the pioneer of 


discovery in Sanscrit literature. He belonged to a period 
alread — remote, when the agents of the company 
were free to study the history and moral life of India, and 


were not forbidden to use their scientific acumen. That 
acumen was, indeed, more than once turned to very good 
account; but an official who should take such a liberty 
nowadays would be sharply reprimanded by her Majesty's 
government. 

Fort William abuts on the river on one side, whilst the 
other three overlook the wide open space known as the 
Maidan, or plain, which is bounded on the west by the 
Hooghly, on the eust by the lofty aristocratic-looking houses 
of the Chowringhee Road, and on the north by the Espla- 
nade, on which are the palatial Government House and the 
best residential mansions of Calcutta. The fort, which is 
the most important stronghold of India, occupied sixteen 
age in building; it cost £2,000,000, and 10,000 men would 

Tequired to man its defences. So far, however, not 2 
shot has been fired from any of its 600 cannon, and it 
was not needed even in the great mutiny. For years 2000 
men and oue battery of artillery have formed its whole 
complement of defeuders. At the entrance commanding 
the river rises the Gwalior Monument, erected by Lord 
Ellenborougl when Governor-General, in memory of the 
officers and soldiers who fell in the campaign of 1848, when 
Sinde was conquered and annexed. It is a monument of 
very ill omen for the officers of Fort William, for the vic- 
a of Maharajpur was one of those in which the generals 
had more cause to be proud of their soldiers than of them- 
selves. Lord Ellenborough and his court, officers, ladies, 
and all, had come in grand state, mounted on elephants, to 
assist at the defeat of the enemy. The first charge of the 
Mahrattas altered the character of the fée. The English of- 
ficers lost their heads, but their sepoys, without troubling 
themselves about their leaders, rushed upon the enemy. The 
Mahrattas, as badly led as the invaders, but quite as ener- 
getic, went on tiring as long as there was a gunner left. At 
the end of the day it was found that the sepoys were vic- 
torious, and Lord Ellenborough, to quote Marsham's His- 
tory of India, vol. iii., p. 265, ‘‘ won his spurs on the field, 
and was seen moving about with the greatest intrepidity 
amidst a shower of bullets, distributing money and oranges 
amongst the wounded.” 

On the east and south of the Esplanade is the Race-course. 
Take care you are not surprised on it either by the mid-day 
sun or the cyclone, which now and then devastates Calcutta. 
The traffic of the Maidan is concentrated at the entrance 
to the Chowringhee Road, and between the fort and Es- 
planade Row. Here are situated the various monuments, 
which dot the vast open space, set up in memory of one 
or another of the high functionaries who have from time to 
time administered the government of India, and who have 
been converted into great men by the very simple artifice of 
the erection of statues in their honor, a device worn as thread- 
bare here as in Paris, Some inscriptions in the Macaulay 
style, though, alas! they were not written by Macaulay, com- 
plete the transformation. India is a country where it is 
not at all necessary to do great things in order to become 
a great man, for circumstances are there so malleable that 
good-will is all that is needed to turn them to account. You 
need not stop to look at the statues of Lord Auckland, 
Lord ee the Earl of Mayo, and Sir William Peel, 
who were highly born gentlemen, but nothing more. Out- 
ram, the Bayard of the Fast, is more interesting, for he wasa 
man of the highest honor. The men who made British 
India, from Clive to Lord Dalhousie, were rarely troubled 
with any delicate scruples, and even those of the most Chris- 
tian, nay, even of the most Puritan, sentiments— perhaps, 
indeed, these more than any—followed the simple rule, the 
rule of a Napoleon or a Bismarck: ‘‘ Might makes right.” 
But Outram was an exception; he refused to help in the 
spoliation of the. Ameers of Scindia, the treatment of whom 
is one of the worst blots in the British administration in 
India ; and, rare instance in the military annals of the coun- 
try, he would not touch his share of the booty. Foley, 
the artist of the statue of Outram, inspired by his recognition 
of a true hero, has produced a lifelike work of art, con- 
trasting forcibly with the tame productions amongst which 
it is seen. Outram is represented on horseback, dashing 
forward, sword in hand, but looking back towards his men, 
whom he is cheering on to the assault. A little distance off 
is the solitary column, crowned by a tower—dwarfed in 
ap uce by the desert surrounding it, but from which 
a fine view is to be obtained—tardily erected in gratefu! 
memory of Sir David Ochterlony. This hero, the pacifi- 
cator of the Goorkhas, who were such indomitable ad- 
versaries of the British, died of grief, after fifty years of 
faithful service, which began almost with the first years 
of British power in India, in disgrace with the govern- 
ment of Calcutta because he cherished a loftier idea of what 
the honor of his nation required than did the officials of his 
time. 

Along the quay, between the fort and the Esplanade 
Avenue, are the Eden Gardens, named not for Paradise, 
but after the sisters of Lord Auckland, whose family name 
was Eden, and who was Governor-General half a ceutury 
ago. A band plays here every evening. and not far off 
is the inevitable cricket-ground, for the English must play 
cricket wherever they are. In ‘the evening light the Es- 

lanade resembles the Champs Elysées, or perhaps rather 
Fiyde Park, with the pictu ue addition of the brilliant 
coloring in the costumes of the native servants, and the 
palanquins, the turbaned sirdars, the baboos in their white 
robes, their napkins on their arms, or humble bahisties, who 
fling the contents of their leathern bottles upon the many- 
hued flower beds, and lastly the bald-headed arghalis, or 
vultures, perched with solemn miei upon the tops of the 
buildings. There they remain with the grave air of berons 
or of marabouts absorbed in meditation on the follies of the 
world, till all of a sudden they swoop down in furious flight 
upon some offal they have detected with their keen little red 
eyes, and which they gobble down into the bags hanging 
heneath their chins, that are capable of indefinite expansion. 
The arghalis are the unpaid scavengers of Calcutta, and 
enjoy a mouopoly of their horrid trade; they are, moreover, 
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an example of the high teachings of practical morality, 

showing that the most profound philosophy is compatible 

with a decided appetite—a lesson confirmed by the example - 
of their brother _— of the Anglican Church, or, to 

mention others of inferior degree, the Munchis, the Baboos, 

or the Kulins, who are priests, and the Kayaths, who are 

scribes. 

The arghalis are particularly fond of perching in numbers 
on the walls of Government , Sem the palace of the man 
who for five years was the incarnation of the terrible and 
irresistible power which the natives designate as the Sarkar. 
The Sarkar is, in fact, the government, with the addition in 
the native mind of the indefinable something, so mysterious 
and so fatal, which the word calls up in the minds of French 
peasants, intensified in India by the native belief in the 
avatar, or incarnation of the deity in some material form. 
The Sarkar, in providing for itself a habitation, did not erect 
a classic building, although Government House was built by 
Lord Wellesley, a man of powerful intellect and a taste for 
the magnificent. His architect, a Captain Wyatt, merely 
followed the plan of Kedleston Hall, in Derbyshire, a beau- 
tiful country house built for Lord Scarsdale by Robert Adam, 
who, with his brother Jumes, achieved a distinguished repu- 
tation at the beginning of the present century, and who were 
the architects of the Adelphi Terrace, the screen of the Ad- 
miralty, London, and the Register House, Edinburgh, in 
which. they endeavored, not very successfully, to revive 
Greek forms. Government House has four wings; and the 
central building, to which a grand double staircase leads up, 
is crowned by a fine dome. Here’ live the Viceroy and his 
court; here sits the legislative body; hence are issued the 
decrees which annex kingdoms, set up and dethrone princes, 
ruin or enrich provinces, alter the administration of districts 
occupied by millions of human beings; but, above all. it is 
here that balls are held, here that evening dress is worn, 
champagne is drunk, and all those scenes of the social com- 
edy are enacted which have such an irresistible fascination 
for the multitude all the world over, and are perhaps more 
keenly interesting here than anywhere else beneath the sun. 
The Viceroy’s palace contains more tame and lifeless statucs 
than there are even on the Esplanade, and all the Governor- 
Generals are there, from Lord Wellesley to Mr. John Adam, 
from the Marquis of Hastings to Lord Teignmouth. It is 
rather startling to find amongst the statues of the Viceroys 
portraits of Louis XV. and Maria Leczinska, with the busts 
of some dozen Roman emperors; but perhaps these were 
trophies of war brought over by some French vessel a cen- 
tury ago. ; 

West of Government House, and nearer the river, are the 
Law-Courts, housed in a Gothic building erected between 
= and 1872, on the model, it is said, of the town-hall at 

pres. 

Round about the viceregal palace are grouped all the im- 
portant government offices,.the Doric Town-hall, the Bengal 

nk, and the Mint, all rising from the side of the river. In 
Dalhousie ng on the site of the original Fort William, 
is the huge Post-office, in front of which is a slab marking 
the scene of the Black Hole tragedy. Opposite to the post 
is the telegraph office. There is nothing to tempt us to go 
through all these imposing buildings, which are all exactly 
alike; nor are the Anglo-Gothic cathedral and the lofty 
churches much more attractive. Their value is purely his- 
torical, and the monuments and epitaphs in them will be- 
come important some day when the student is anxious to get 
at the truth about the origin of British India. A drive ulong 
the Chowringhee Road and the neighboring streets will be 
enough to give you a good idea of the City of Palaces. The 
private houses, in spite of their being all so much alike, are 
not without charm, the charm always attaching toan Anglo- 
Indian bungalow, with its wide airy verandas. its long low 
wings, and, above all, the masses of verdure in which it is 
buried. When you remember that but a century ago all 
these wealthy quarters were virgin forests. the home of the 
wood-nymph Aranyani,,wearing a mantle of fever, and fol- 
lowed by her court of tigers, you will be compelled to do 
homage to the wonderful energy of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
In spite of its inevitable harshness and egotism, a strength 
of will so triumphant and so pregnant of results almost 
amouuts to genius, and is near akiu to virtue. 


Il, 


Great indeed is the contrast between the White Town and 
the Black Town. Culcutta bas been defined as a foreground 
of palaces with a background of pigsties. The Black Town 
stretches away to the vorth and east of the White, and is an 
accumulation of dastis, or villages of mud huts. If the 
White Town of Calcutta is wanting in character, still more 
is this the case with the Black, for the latter is but the out- 
come of the former, and it has therefore no scope for origi- 
nality. This is the same with all the huge agglomerations 
which spring up about the European settlements in India, 
and is as true of Madras and Bombay as of Calcutta. No 
doubt many mandars and many muajids* are needed to 
meet the religious requirements of four hundred thousand 
Hindoos and two hundred thousand Mussulmans, but not 
one can be called a work of art, except perhaps the mosque 
in Dharmtola Street, built by Prince Ghulam Mohammed, 
son of Sultan Tippoo Saib, as au inscription records, in grat- 
itude to God, and in memory of the Honorable Court of 
Directors who gave him the arrears of his pension in 1840. 
What would the Tiger of Mysore think of this mosque and 
its inscription if he could look down upon it from the 
paradise where brave men go after death? 

Fever and cholera were at one time chronic at Calcutta, 
but the municipality has done wonders for the sanitation 
of the Black Town, opening out wide avenues and excava- 
tiug a perfect net-work of sewers, extending over a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles, which, with the help of 
pumps, and even of railways, convey all the refuse of the 
metropolis to the Sult Lake. The gradient on which Cal- 
cutta is built is altogether bad, and the town was originally 
exposed to all the malaria and foul emanations from the 
river. The police will not now permit the flinging into the 
sacred stream of the bodies of the dying or the dead, aid 
entrance to paradise is made more difficult to their souls, 
whilst travellers going up. the Ganges lose all the pictu- 
resque horrors which were once to be seen on its banks. 
Corpses are now only burnt at certain of the ghats. Hindoos 
are no longer free to die where they like, and to poison the 
air for the living, and they perhaps regret the loss of this 
privilege more than that of any other. 

The Calcutta Bazar has none of the beauty or magonifi-. 
cence of that of Stamboul or of Benares. The capital has’ 
no art of its own, and is but a mart for foreign produce. 
Its one manufactory is of thoroughly European character, 
and the industry it represents, has increased so rapidly that’ 

* Mandar sigaifies temple, and musjid mosque,—Txans. 
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a suburb, known as Howrah, containing two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, has already sprung up on the other side 
of the river. The hideous chimneys of this factory are al- 
ready making a kind of Manchester on the banks of the 
Ganges. It is here that the jute fibre is prepared for mak- 
ing sacks for the export of cereals, and the machinery is 
kept at high pressure to supply the ten million hundred- 
weight required for the foreign market. At Kosipur, above 
Calcutta, is a cannon foundry. 

It is in its intellectual and political activity that the inter- 
est of the Black Town is concentrated. The Hindoo of Cal- 
cutta does not represent an ancient tradition, for he is but 
a thing of yesterday, called into being by the foreigner, and 
he represents an altogether novel phase of thought, which 
is gradually making itself felt, and is the chief characteristic 
of what has been dubbed Young India. Young India is the 
more or less Europeanized Hindoo. The supple mind of the 
Bengalese could not long remain impervious to the influence 
of daily contact with the European cast of thought, and all 
Hindoos are more or less affected by that contact. A Euro- 
pean education, the study of the classics and of contempo- 
raneous literature, of ancient and modern history, and of the 
natural sciences, could not fail to have results on every 
stratum of society, and culture has filtered down from the 
university to every class, awaking aspirations and ambitions 
previously unknown. A new society has sprung up, of what 
may be termed Anglicized Indians, which society, alas! is 
not always recruited from the élite of the native population; 
the higher castes, who cling to their traditions and retain 
their pride of race, are generally faithful to the culture of 
the past. The masses who make up Young India are not 
attached to European civilization by any sense of its supe- 
riority or by intellectual curiosity, but in search of remuner- 
ative appointments. To get one of the inferior situations 
under government which are open to native baboos it is 
necessary to be able to speak and write English, and every 
one anxious to secure thirty rupees a month in some office 
rushes to the universities and public schools. Three hun- 
dred candidates for a place worth some two pounds ten a 
month! And what becomes of the two hundred and ninety- 
pine who fail and can no longer live the simple natural life 
of their forefathers? They must-die of hunger or swell the 
ranks of politicians,and they choose the latter alternative. 
Proud of the superficial knowledge they have acquired, and 
primed with European catchwords, the meaning of which 
has long since faded away, they form a huge unclassed 
mass uncommonly like the lower middle class of Europe— 
as noisy, as unreasonable, as narrow-minded, and, in some 
rare instances, as: disinterested as those with which we are 
all familiar, with the difference that the formulas they are 
so proud of are borrowed from the traditions of an exotic 
civilization, and that for them there is a wider gulf than 
ever between the letter and the spirit. What they aim at is, 
ip truth, neither national independence nor local autonomy 
under the English protectorate; it is simply access to the 
higher administrative functions and political domination 
over other castes, with the English army at their backs. 

3ut a generation should be judged not by the average, 
but by the élite. The average is always egotistical and 
mediocre; the éite alone show us of what a race is capable, 
and many glorious examples prove that the result of the 
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fusion of the European and Indian spirit is not always neces- 
sarily an inferior product, reproducing the faults of both 
races, but is now and then a creation of noble originality. 
Although thus far the fusion has produced almost exclu- 
sively politicians, journalists, and advocates, who are mere 
parodies of their third-class European pn. me gem it has in 
some few instances aroused the purest, noblest, most disin- 
terested ambition in some noble soul, and resulted in the 
going forth of apostles of a new religion, whose aim is to 
purify Hindooism of its cruel practices and superstitions, 
and to unite in one common faith Hindoos, Mussulmans, and 
Europeans. These apostles belong to the noble body known 
as the Brahmo-Somaj, or assemblage of Brahmists; and the 
founder of the new, or, to be more — accurate, the re- 
former of the old, Brahminism, was the Brahmin Ram Mo- 
hun Roy (Rama Mohana Rai), who, looking upon Brahmin- 
ism as a corruption of the primitive monotheism revealed in 
the Vedas, and forgotten or ignored by the faithless inter- 
preters of those sacred books, endeavored to found, or, as 
he himself thought, to re-establish theism in India.* His 
disciple and successor, Devendra-Nath, in obedience to the 
master, sought in the Vedas for the confirmation of the 
Theist doctrine, and, to his horror and dismay, failed to find 
it there! He had to choose between reason and the Vedas; 
he elected for reason, and flung the Vedas overboard, found- 
ing the so-called Brahma-Dharma, a purely natural religion, 
and opening the doors of the church to every one without 
distinction of caste. : 

An apostle was now urgently called for, and one appeared 
in the person of Keshub Chander Sen, of fascinating elo- 
quence, thoroughly imbued with European culture, and with 
all the fervid imagination of an Oriental, who converted into 
a religious body what had been before but a philosophical 
sect. He broke with Devendra-Nath, who was too timid, 
and though he repudiated the doctrines of Brahminism, was 
yet conservative of many of its practices, and struck a blow 
at the two most crying evils of Hindoo society—the marriage 
of children, and the perpetual widowhood of girls who had 
lost their husbands in early youth. For the first time in 
India a religious movement was marked, not by lifeless 
mysticism or by debauchery, but by a reform of manners 
and by a new reverence for humanity. Missionaries went 
forth to spread the good news throughout India, and in 1876 
there were already one hundred and twenty-eight communi- 
ties which had adopted the new creed. 

Unfortunately, Keshub Chander Sen was unfaithful to his 
mission His success turned his head From enthusiasm 
he launched into the troubled waters of ecstasy, thought 
himself inspired, and, as is the fatal tendency in India, from 
an apostle he becamea god. Abandoned by the more sober- 
minded of his followers, he founded the new dispensation, 
the so-called Navavidhana, the believers in which reconciled 
the claims of Vishnu and of Christ, not, as did the Brahmists, 
by showing that the moral teaching of both was the same, 
but by a mystic union in one incarnation. The founder of 
the Navavidhana died in 1886, at the age of forty, just as he 
was entering on this new phase of his career. Its powerful 
leader gone, Brahminism relapsed into a purely negative 

* To quote Collet’s Brahmo Year Book, p. 5, “* The Brahmo-Somaj, or 


theistic church of India, is an experiment hitherto unique in religious 
history.”—TRans. 





condition, and now, even in Calcutta, its cradle and head 
orpnaig it counts no more than five hundred adherents. 
ut the strength of a religion is shown less in the number of 
its actual professors than in its influence on the masses, anc 
on movements not apparently within the actual sphere of 
its influence. The reform of the marriage customs, and 
through it the reform of family life and the whole of India; 
society which originated with Brahminism, have extende< 
beyond the ranks of the members of that sect. It was 5 
Parsee, one Malabori, who was the true successor of Keshu|, 
Chander Sen, and his enthusiastic and obstinate crusade ha: 
brought about a very unexpected result, for not only has thy 
religious question been brought before the general public i 
England, it has also been forced upon the consideration of 
English statesmen, who are always unwilling to interfere jn 
any way with matters of conscience and belief. 
fore leaving Calcutta, and with a view to taking away 
with us a fresh and favorable impression, we must make 1 
pilgrimage to the suburb of Maniktola, on the Bhagmari 
road, where died, at the early age of twenty-two, the poor 
little Toru Dutt, the only poetess India has produced in the 
present century. She belonged, to some extent, to France 
for she lived in that country for some years when quite a 
young girl, translated the French poets, wrote a romance in 
rench, and loved France with all her heart. Perhaps at 
Bhagmari you will be able to identify her favorite casuarina 
or cassowary-tree, as it is popularly called, to the wind in the 
branches of which she loved to listen. 

But it is time to quit Calcutta, and it is not one of those 
towns from which one tears one’s self with regret, as the Vice- 
roys of India know well, for they stop in it as little as pos- 
sible, only remaining for the four months of the rainy sea- 
son, when the weather is cool and dancing is going on. For 
six months of the year the government is in retreat at Simla, 
on the heights of the Himalayas, some two hundred miles 
from the capital. The tradesmen of Calcutta protest in vain 
against this exodus, which is their ruin. There is nothing 
about the stifling heat and fevers of Lower Bengal to attract 
the Viceroy or his suite, and if the agitation on the subject 
should succeed in destroying the prosperity of Simla, it will 
not benefit Calcutta, but some other younger and better situ- 
ated town, such as Bombay, which is on the coast opposite 
to Europe, or fresh and breezy Poonah, the town on the seven 
hills. Calcutta has been the capital for more than a century, 
which is a long time on an alluvial soil such as that of Ben. 

al, where everything changes at the humor of the waves. 

‘he English were unable to set up a monument on the field 
of Plassey, where Clive founded the British Empire in India, 
for the Ganges has swept into the sea the scene of the vic- 
tory, and it now aids in obstructing the estuary of the capi- 
tal. Trade struggles in vain to open out new fields of enter- 
prise here, and before one hundred years have gone by the 
huge capital will, perhaps, have swelled the ranks of the 
dead cities,and be numbered with Goa, Parmija, and Moor- 
shedabad. The exodus to Simla does but predate the jus- 
tice to be dealt out by the river. I know a traveller who, 
after passing three days at Calcutta, had nothing to put in 
his note-book but: ‘‘CaxLcurta, former capital of British 
India. In accordance with an ancient custom, the Viceroy 
returns to it every winter for the dancing ”* 

* Lemerre: Lettres sur Inde. 1888. 





COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE JOHNSON FAMILY IN THE ESQUIMAU VILLAGE. 
MRS. JOHNSON (catching sight of the dog-whip). “My wan’, Ez, HIT’s ER SNAKE GOT LOOSE! -CaLL DE COLUMBUS GUA’D !” 
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THE HON. W. BOURKE COCKRAN, 
From New York. 





THE HON. ISIDOR RAYNER, 
From Maryland. 





THE HON. MICHAEL P 
From Ohio 
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THE HON. JOHN DE WITT WARNER, 
From New York. 


THE HON. WILLIAM D. BYNUM, 





THE HON. WILLIAM EVERETT, 
From Massachusetts. 
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From New York. 


From Indiana. From Mississippi. 





THE HON. JOSEPH C. HENDRIX; 


THE HON. THOMAS C. CATCHINGS, 





THE HON. CHARLES M. COOPER, 
From Florida. 





EX-SPEAKER THOMAS B. REED, 
From Maine. 





THE HON. J. C. BURROWS, 
From Michigan. 





THE HON. CHARLES TRACEY, 
From New York, 


FRIENDS OF THE PUBLIC WELFARE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THE BATTERY. 
BY THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


Wen ‘Hendrick Hudson came sailing into the mouth of 
the river that thenceforward was to be known by his name, 
on that September day in the year 1609, almost the whole of 
what now is called ‘‘ the Battery” was under water at high 
lide. And it is a fact—notwithstanding the thundering of 
“uns which has gone on thereabouts, and the blustering name 
‘hat the locality has worn for more than two centurles— 
that not a single one of New York’s enemies ever would 
ave been-a whit the*worse had the tides continued. until 
ihis very moment to cover the Battery twice a day! Actu- 
ully, the entire record of this theoretically offensive institu- 

ion—whereof the essential and menacing purpose, of course, 
as that somebody or something should be battered by it— 
has been an aggregation of gentle civilities which would 
have done credit to a rather exceptionally mild-mannered 

imb. 

Most appropriately, this affable offspring of Bellona came 
into existence as the friendly prop to a still more weak- 
need fort. For reasons best known to themselves, the 
Dutch clapped down what they intended should be the 
iain defence of this island upon a spot where a fort—save 
us a place of refuge against the assaults of savages—was no 
more than a bit of military bric-A-brac. Against the savages 
it did, on at least one occasion, serve its purpose; yet had 
even these attacked it resolutely they must surely have car- 
ried it, since each of the Dutch governors has left upon rec- 
ord bitter complainings of the way in which it was invaded 
constantly by cows and goats who triumphantly marched 
up its earthen ramparts in nibbling enjoyment of its growth 
of grass. When the stress of real wat came—with the land- 
ing of the English forces in the year 1664—the taking of 
this absurd fort was a mere bit of bellicose etiquette: a 
polite changing of garrisons, of fealty, and of flags. 

Later, when Governor Stuyvesant very properly was 
hauled over the coals for the light-handed way in which he 
had relinquished a valuable possession, his explanation did 
hot put the matter in much better shape. ‘‘ The Fort,” he 
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wrote, ‘‘is situated in an untenable place. where it was 
located, on the first discovery of New Netherlands, for the 
purpose of resisting an attack of the barbarians rather than 
an assault of European arms; having, within pistol-shot on 
the north and southeast sides, higher ground than that on 
which it stands, so that, notwithstanding the walls and 
works are raised highest on that side, people standing and 
walking on that high ground can see the soles of the feet of 
those on the esplanades and bastions of the Fort.” 

Having themselves so easily captured it, the English per- 
ceived the need of doing something to the Fort that would 
enable them to hold it against the Dutch in the probable 
event of these last trying to win it backagain. The radical 
course of abandoning it to the cows and goats and building 

_ anew fort upon higher ground—on, for instance, the high 
bluff above the river-side where Trinity Church now stands 
—would have been the wisest action that could have been 
taken in the premises; but the very human tendency to try 
to improve an existing bad thing, rather than to create a 
new good thing, restrained them from following out this one 
possible line of effectual reform. Raising the walls of the 
Fort was talked about for a while; until Colonel Cartwright, 
the engineer, put a stopper upon this suggestion by de- 
claring, in effect, that taking the walls up to the height of 
those of Jericho would not make the place tenable. And 
then, after more talk, the decision was reached that to build 
a battery under the walls of the Fort would be to create de- 
fences ‘‘of greater advantage and more considerable than 
the Fort itself”: whereupon this work was taken in hand 
by General Leverett and carried briskly to completion—and 
from that time onward the Rattery has been part and parcel 
of New York. 

The amount of land that then constituted the Battery was 
trifling: as is shown by the statement in Governor Dongan’s 
report. to the Board of Trade (1687), ‘‘the ground that 
the Fort stands upon and that belongs to it contains in 
quantity about two acres or thereabouts.” The high-water 
mark of that period would be indicated roughly by a line 
drawn with a slight curve tc the westward from the foot of 
the present Greenwich Street to the intersection of the pres- 
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ent Whitehall and Water streets. All outside of this line is 
made land which has been won from the river, the greater 
part of it within the past forty years, by filling in over the 
rocks which fringed this southwestern shore. 

This primitive Battery was but a small affair, loosely con- 
structed and lightly armed. As to its armament, the report 
of the survey ordered in the year 1688 contains the item: 
‘*Out the Fort, under the flag-mount, near the water-side, 5 
demi-culverins ;” and its inherent structural weakness is 
shown by the fact that only five years after its erection— 
that is to say, in 1689, when Leisler’s righteous revolt made 
the need for strong defences urgent—its condition was so 
ruinous as to be beyond repair; wherefore it was replaced 
by ‘‘a half-moon mounting seven great guns.” 

As the event proved, this half-moonful of guns would 
have satisfied for almost another century all that might have 
been (but was not) required of artillery in this neighbor- 
hood, But the times were troublous across seas; and the 
Leisler matter had proved that questions of European ab- 
stract faith and concrete loyalty might exercise a very tu- 
multuous and dismal influence upon American lives. And 
so the prudent New- Yorkers, about the year 1698, decided 
to bring their water-side defences to a condition of high ef- 
ficiency by building ‘‘a great battery of fifty guns on the 
outmost point of rocks under the Fort, so situated as to com- 
mand both rivers,” and, incidentally, to defy the world. 

In the mere planning of this nobly defiant undertaking 
there seems to have been gained so comforting a sense of 
security that its realization was not arrived at for nearly 
half a century —as appears from Governor Clarke’s state- 
ment (1738): ‘‘There is a battery which commands the 
mouth of the harbor, whereon-may be mounted 50 cannon. 
This is new, having been built but three years, but it wants 
finishing.” In the course of the ensuing thirty years—pos- 
sibly even sooner—the finishing touches seem to have been 
supplied; at least, the Battery is shown as completed on 
Ratzen’s map of 1767; and it is certain that these defences 
were in effective condition while New York was held by 
the English during the Revolutionary war. Indeed, during 
the Revolutionary period the Battery really was a battery. of 
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ernor’s Island—to make over the fort into a place of 
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amusement; which project was realized. and Castle 
Garden came into existence, in the year 1824. From 
that time onward, through all the phases of its va- 
riegated career—as concert hall, place of civic ussem- 
bly, theatre, immigrant depot, armory—the building 
at least has been able to account for itself on grounds 
whereof the mere statement would not, as in the days 
when it was pretending to be a fort, instantly excite 


a grin. 

With the departure from Castle Clinton of the last 
of its 32-pounders went also the last vestige of an 
excuse on the part of the Battery for retaining its 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger of a name. But in that re- 

ion, fortunately, old names live on. There is the 
mete Path and the Maiden’s Lane, the first of 
which has ceased to be the exclusive property of 


ae beavers, and the second of maidens, for more than 


two and a half centuries; there is the Wall Street, 
\_-§ = whence the wall departed about a.p. 1700; and there 
, 4 is the Bowling Green, where bowls have not been 
\ played for well on toward two hundred years. With 
\ these admirable precedents to stay and to strengthen 
“| it in use, there is no fear that the name of the Battery 
soon will pass away. And even should the brave 
name be lost in the course of ages, still, surely, must 
be preserved always the gracious legend of those 
peaceful guns which never thundered at a foe. 


; tt THE PICKET FENCE. 

: S) BY L. B. BRIDGMAN. 7 

; 4 Ir was a warm May morning, and the sun beat 
' down with ardent suggestions of summer on the 
gray head of Samuel Clark as he bent laboriously 





5 ed painting his new picket fence. The pickets slowly 





some importance: as may be seen by the accompanying 
plan, showing a line of works extending from the foot of 
Greenwich Street along all the waterfront to Whitehall 
Slip. But what made the Battery harmless at that, poten- 
tially, most belligerent period of its history was precisely 
what has made it harmless throughout the whole of its 
kindly career: the absolute absence of an enemy at whom tu 
discharge its guus. 

When the Revolutionary war was ended the nonsensical 
Fort at last was demolished—which was good riddance to 
amusingly bad rubbish—and with it the Battery went too. 
Why this last was razed is not at all clear. Unlike the Fort, 
it was not in anybody's way, and it was not a military laugh- 
ing-stock. On the contrary, it occupied an otherwise unused 
corner of the island, and so well commanded the entrance 
of the East and North rivers that it was saved from being 
deadly dangerous only by the persistent absence of a foe. 
Indeed—in theory, at least—it was so reasonable a bit of 
fortification that when we went to fighting with England 
again, in the year 1812, it immediately was built up anew. 
During that period of warfare, of course, nothing more 
murderous than blank cartridges was fired from its eager 
guns; but there it was--waiting with its usual energy for 
the chance to hurt somebody which (also as usual) never 
came! 

Meanwhile there had been set up in this region another 
military engine of destruction which, adapting itself to the 
gentler traditions of its environment, never came to blows 
with anybody, but led always a life of peaceful usefulness 
that is not yet at an end. This was the Southwest Bat- 
tery: that later was to be known honorably as Castle 
Chutou; that still later was to become notable, aud then 
notorious, as Castle Garden; and that at the present time is 
about to take a fresh start in respectability as the Aquarium. 

It is*not easy to realize, nowadays—as we see this 
chunky little fort standing on dry ground, with a long 
sweep of tree-grown park in its rear—that when it was 
built, between the years 1807 and 1811, it was a good hun- 
dred yards out from the shore. Its site, ceded by the city 
to the Federal Government, was a part of the outlying reef 
known as “ the Capske,” and when the fort was finished the 
approach to it was by way of a long bridge in which there 
wasadraw. The armament of this structure was twenty- 
eight 32-pounders, and when these went banging off their 
blank cartridges in salutes, and clouds of powder smoke 
went rolling down to. leeward, there was not a more pug- 
nacious-looking little fume of a fort to be found in all 
Christendom. 

The Battery Park, or Battery Walk,as it indifferently was 
called, of that period was a crescent-shaped piece of ground 
of about ten acres—being less than half the size of the Battery 
Park of the present day—which ended at the water-side in a 
little bluff, capped by a wooden fence, with a shingly beach 
beyond. Along the edge of the bluff the earth-works of the 
year 1812 were erected. and were neither more nor less use- 
ful than the wooden fence which they replaced. However, 
what with the grim array of guns lowering over the earthen 
parapet, and the defiant look of the obese little fort, the 
New York of that epoch must have worn to persons ap- 
proaching it from the seaward—being for the most part 
oystermen and the crews of Jersey market boats—a most 
alarmingly swaggering and dare-devil sort of an air. 

Yet was there a cheerful silver lining to these dismally 
black cloyds of war. ‘In his admirable monograph upon 
‘** New York City during the War of 1812-15,” Mr. Guernsey 
writes: *‘In the summer of 1812 there was occasionally 
music after supper, at about 6.30 P.m., at the Battery flag- 
staff,” which ** stood at the southeast end of the Battery 
parade, and was surrounded by an octagon enclosure of 
boards, with seats inside and a roof to shelter from the 
weather. Refreshments and drinks were served from this 
building. and a large flag was displayed from the pole at 
appropriate times.” Never, surely, was there a more charm- 
ing exhibition of combined gentleness and strength than 
then was made: when the brave men of New York, night 
after night, gallantly invited the beautiful women their 
fellow-citizens to partake of ‘‘refreshments and drinks” 
close beside the stern rows of deadly cannon, and beneath the 
flag to defend which, as the women themselves, they were 
sworn! In all history there is no parallel to it: unless, per- 
haps, it might be likened to the ball and the battle of Water- 
loo—with the battle left out. 

Even the New Yorkers of that period—whose infusion of 
Dutch blood still was too strong to permit them easily to 
assimilate ideas—could not but perceive that as a place of 
recreation, where refreshments and drinks could be had to a 
musical accompaniment, the real use of their pseudo-Battery 
at last had been found. Out of this rational view of the 
situation came the project—formulated soon after Castle 
Clinton was re-ceded to the city. in the year 1822, upon the 
translation of the Federal military headquarters to Gov- 





assumed a dark red color under the trembling mo- 
tion of his withered bands. As a fence it was beautiful, 
straight and even, cutting the greensward beyond into nar- 
row parallelograms. The dark red was a rest to the eye in 
all that wilderness of green. Samuel Clark paused from 
time to time and looked at it. sighed, and shook his head. It 
was plain that he worked under protest. 

**"Tain’t no use,” he mumbled. *‘‘ Might jest as well have 
built this fence years ago.”” He rubbed the paint in with 
vicious vigor, partly to relieve his feelings, partly for the 
economy of the paint. ‘*If a man can't run his own farm 
he might as well be dead—or a woman—a heap sight better 
bea woman. There ain’t no way but their way. I ought 
to have guve up long ago.” 

It took him a long time to express so much. His words 
were separated by long pauses, and spoken in a voice at times 
scarcely audible; but the wind, softly fanning his gray hair, 
was gentle of hearing, and there was nothing else to listen. 

His knowledge of women was not wide, but deep—deep 
and varied. One small woman, in her short eighty years, 
had held for him all the mysteries of hersex. She had died 
ere time had exhausted her infinite variety, and he, plodding 
away in the hot sun, felt her coercive presence very near. 
He took off his hat and wiped his forehead. His face wore 
a harassed, badgered look. Then, just to be sure that she 
still slept peacefully, that she was not listening to his com- 
plaining on the sly, he turned and sent a furtive glance down 
the straight row of apple-trees to where the orchard ended 
in a tangle. Beyond, a gentle knoll brought the village 
graveyard into sight. There stood her head-stone, tall and 
white, just as she had planned it years before. Long it had 
waited for the legend on its white surface to be finished: 


Sackey to 1H Memory 
or 
MARY CLARK. 
DNR a wwannahuss-caroeensius scan bane 
MINE nso sso peecurnansnshabeeuk ses 


“The wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
The blank space was now filled: 


May 1, 1891. 
80 years, 10 mon., 6 days. 


Samuel had looked at it approvingly the day after she 
was laid to rest, and declared it ‘‘a mighty pretty stone—so 
sort of peaceful.” Yet now, not three wecks later, as he 
eyed it furtively, there was no approval in his glance. The 
sunlight was shining warm upon it, and flickering shadow 
leaves were caressing the grave. From the top of the shaft 
fell folds of weeping. Oddly enough, it looked to his 
dimmed eyes like herself, with her old shaw] pinned around 
her head, all bleached to a dizzling whiteness. 

**She needn't be a-peekiu’,” he mumbled; ‘‘ I’m a-buildin’ 
of it!” He turned again to the fence, working more slowly, 
for he was weary; more steadily, for he was watched. 


When had he not been watched? From the day his young 
step-mother vowed to do her duty to * Little Samuel,” the 
sense of being taken care of had weighed upon him. 

His was a queer combination of authority and servility, 
obstinacy and docility ‘Samuel is all right,” his step- 
mother was wont to say, ‘‘if you jest come up on his deef 
side.” For Samuel had a deaf side, and it was on that side 
that his servility and docility developed themselves. Au- 
thority and obstinacy had been born in him. He had not 
been born deaf, but it came to him when he was quite young, 
with its meek attendant handmaids. It had made him shy 
with strangers, halting in his speech, slow in his thought. 
And Mary Clark, born to protect and to rule, put her mo- 
therly arms around him, and protected and ruled him ever 
after; while Samuel, born to rule and to be served, chafed 
against her authority, but his dumb lips could not voice his 
protesting thoughts. It took him so long to frame and ut- 
ter them that they were drowned ere half finished in a tor- 
rent of exclamations, among which was always the one he 
never had « chance to answer—*‘ Well, Sam-u-el, what are 
you driving at, anyway?” He wished he were tctally deaf 
and dumb and done with it. One sweet and daring plan— 
to run away—had brightened the monotony of his exist- 
ence, but the great world of silence had always beaten him 
back. Against his will, he had grown iuto the habit of turn- 
ing his eyes to her for interpretations whenever any one 
spoke, for she had cultivated a peculiar, distinct enunciation, 
which he could understand with comparative ease. What 
would he do when she was not near? This did not make 
him grateful, however. He must use her,and his silent re- 
bellions were more fierce in consequence. 

They were both old when Samuel’s father died and left 
two-thirds of his small property to Samuel, and Samuel and 
the other third to her. She was not averse to this arrange- 
ment. She was willing that Samuel should have every- 
thing, if only she might manage it for him. Sie was anx- 
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ious to labor, to slave for him. All she asked for hers..: 
was to be followed, to be obeyed implicitly—for the fo})... 
er’s own good. And, lo! the day after his father’s func, 
Samuel, the grave, the silent, began to. assert himself—.,,, 
that with long-latent stubbornness. He had long s 
learned from his father that man is divinely constitute; 
be obeyed and served. Even his mother, that wonder; 
capable woman, had obeyed her husband. 

Samuel commenced the new régime by taking his fat}. 
place at the head of the table before she told him to. |: 
also put two spoonfuls of sugar in his tea, instead of one 
was his custom, and absolutely refused to eat bread wit, } 
sauce. Moreover, he met her look of astonishment wi:), 
defiant grunt, and his little gray eyes gleamed in a way ;), 
showed he had made up his mind. He would be boss in |... 
own house. He took sauce twice. 

Mary Clark felt the foundations sinking beneath her f¢, 
She, too, had been counting on a season of freedom. s\, 
scraped some butter from the piece of bread she was eat iy) 
and remarked, as if thinking aloud (she had to think vv; 
loud in order to make Samuel hear): “The old gathe- ; 
gether; the ae scatter. Father’s gone, an’ ther's | 
tellin’ when all he’s slaved an’ dug for all these years will |, 
gone too—scattered to the four winds of the earth!” 

She sighed, and, with eyes fixed prophetically, gazed 
the wastefulness of the future. Samuel, the spendthrit 
stirred his tea. The death of his father had turned cert.;; 
speculations of his into absolute knowledge. He had |iy.«; 
in a quiet corner of the world, where Nature for the m: 
part took her course unmodified by seemingly alien fore: - 
Severe storms and pestilence were unknown there. De::), 
was usually as the dropping of the sear and yellow |e:.; 
The blade, the ear, the full corn in the ear, and the harve-: 
It was thus that the monarchs of the forest fell and the you): 
saplings stood. It was thus that bis father had died. |: 
was thus that she would go at last, and he would be fr 
~aegagiaad she had not thought of this. He had best remii.: 

er. 

‘* Life’s unsartain. All got to die some time. Best |. 
ready,” he said, in a cheerful tone. 

This was the beginning of a long struggle. Each occupic | 
ground that was impregnable, and a retreat to their fortress: s 
ended most of their skirmishes for the time. 

Then Samuel Clark reminded his mother, scarcely 1: 
years his senior, that she was old, and must soon die, a1. 
then he would wear his best clothes, rent his farm, and bo: «| 
in town, or travel. Her only defence was: *‘ Yes, Sam-u-« | 
but I hope to be able to lay you away first. You knov.. 
Sam-u-el, you're deef, and you'd be cheated out of your ey: 
teeth. I hope to be spared as long as you need me, Sam-u-e] 

And Samuel, who knew what this kindness and cay 
meant, was not softened. He knew it was true—his dea! 
ness and the ability of the world to cheat him. Dearer thin 
himself was his little property, which he so longed to enjo\ 
in his own way. He felt powerless, yet impotently wieldc: 
his one weapon. ‘All got to die. The old die first.” In 
his thought the flower of youth was yet to bloom for him 

As to the picket fence, it seemed to Samuel that she ind 
always wanted it. Given a passion for flowers, a firm fai 
in the economic value of chickens, and no picket fence, tie 
result is easily imagined. Mary Clark’s husband had con 
sidered flowers a sinful waste of land and labor. Whit 
were door-yards for, if not for the chickens? And Sanne 
felt that in order to be the man of the house he must clothe 
himself as with armor in the opinions of hisfather. He could 
not remember the summer when flowers had not bloomed 
around the door; and that they might do so, his youth had 
passed in a wearying chase after chickens. When he bad 
become old enough to go to the fields, generations of brin- 
dled dogs had worn out their lives in the same occupation. 

Like his father, Samuel abhorred a blossom that was not 
harbinger of an edible fruit. Apple blossoms were beau'i- 
ful to him because of the apple to follow. They were more 
beautiful after the petals had fallen, revealing the round 
green ball at their base which dispelled the fear of a barre: 
pistil. But he had grown accustomed to the flowers in the 
door-yard. He would have missed them had they failed to 
appear. He would have missed those vigilant skirmishers, 
the chickens, had they been limited to a space of their own 
He would have missed the persistent reminders of his 
mother that ‘‘ If that there fence was only built—!” and his 
own unfailing antagonism. Perhaps he would not have 
liked to miss any of these things. 

**T tell you what it is, Sam-u-el Clark, all I want is to gct 
you away long enough, and I'll build that fence myself,’ 
she said at last, desperately. 

‘No tellin’ what may happen before next spring,” th: 
old man crowed, his bleared eyes lighting. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
won't be here by that time. Best be ready. All got to di 
The old first.” 

** Well, Sam-u-el, if I die first, I don’t expect no pick«' 
fence. There won't be any money to build it with, or any 
farm to build it on, inside a year. You know you're dee! 
Sam-u-el. They'll cheat you out of everything you've got 

“TU risk it!) D—— it! Pll risk it,” yelled Samuel, wit! 
unusual vim. But this time he had gone too far. 

**T will have that fence, so there now, Samuel Clark!" and 
that very afternoon she drove to town and ordered the ma 
terials. The next morning they came, and a man to mak: 
of them a fence. 

Samuel eyed the work sullenly. His mother was silé1:' 
but triumphant. 

As Mary Clark stood in the shade of her apple-tree givir£ 
orders as to the distance apart and depth of the post-hol« 

a figure emerged from the house, and when she caught sig!!! 
of it, was jogging rapidly down the road. It was a thin fiz 
ure, not very tall. Its clothes hung loosely about it. I's he: 
was jammed down to its ears, and its gray hair flaunted ov 
beneath the rim. Across its shoulders was a stout stick. 
the aft end of which dangled a bundle. She had gone \ 
far also. Samuel was running away. 

‘“‘Humph!” sniffed Mary Clark; ‘‘1 bet that picket feu 
he'll be back to dinner.” 

But he was not. At three o’clock she ordered the wo! 
stopped, hitched her horse to the buggy, and started afl: 
him. She found him ten miles down the road, seated ou 
rail at the corner of a fence. 

** Sam-u-el!” ~ 

No answer. He was staring straight before him wi! 
dull eyes. Perhaps he did not hear her. His face shower! 
white through the streaks of dust. So lonely and hopele-- 
he looked, it touched her to the heart. Little Samuel! H»' 
she not vowed to take care of him? She-climbed out of ti 
buggy and went to him. She touched bis hand. 

‘Why, Sam-u-el, you’re cold! Get right in the bugs 
and come home!” 

‘*T won't!” said Samuel, without looking at her. : 

‘* Well, you will—if I have to carry you!” She took how 
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of han. Ile seized the fence behind him and 
tued her with blazing eyes. 

You le’ go o’ me!” he yelled. Then he 
began to cry, and make terrible choking 
noises, as the dumb do. 

sam-u-el, Sam-u-el! what’s the matter 
with vou? Have he plumb gone mad?” 
sie shook him helplessly. ‘‘ He’s stopped 
workin’ on the fence. won't build it if 
you don’t want it—there, now!” 
~ sumuel’s sobs became less frequent; then 
they ceased, 

Now, Sam-u-el, I want you to get right 
iu an’ come home. Yow ll have a fever 
firs! thing you know out in this hot sun— 
an cold as you be, when you ought to be 
Ulin, 

’ Don't eare if lam. Might jest as well, 
it can't be boss on my own farm!” — 

Ile said it slowly, distinctly, pushing the 
words out. Once he would be heard, if he 
never spoke again, And Mary Clark, find- 
ing herself overreached, gave in with a very 
good grace. She, who always drove, insisted 
upou his driving home. Perhaps it short- 
ened her life, for the next spring she died. 

A few straggling flowers from last year’s 
scattered seeds made a sickly showing against 
the brick wall. The chickens seratched at 
them viciously, and then sunned themselves 
ou the door-step unmolested. Samuel missed 
her more than he would have dreamed pos- 
slole, 

“1 wisht I had a-built her that fence. 
[wouldn't have cost much,” he said, pre- 
tending to himself that he had opposed her 
in the cause of economy. Yet this mild re- 
gtet could not lessen the sense of joy and 
ciuion that took possession of him. The 
fevling that he was at last really his own 
luister grew stronger. But he was still very 
siy with outsiders. He wanted to rent his 
furm and be free to go where he would, but 
ly as afraid to do business with any one; 
afraid he would commit himself before wit- 
esses to conditions which he never heard— 
us she had so many times told him he would. 

One morning Mr. Dever,a lawyer from 
Newark, who had always attended to their 
tv legal affairs, stopped in front of the 
house and beckoned to Samuel. 

‘Good-morning, Samuel,” he shouted. ‘I 
ist happened to think when I saw you ofa 

ile paper down at my office. Sorry I was 
vay three weeks ago. They say she went 

-» Eb? Yes. Glad to see you looking 
o well, Samuel. Well, that litle paper, guess 

i have to read it to you, It’s a will Mrs. 
ark had me draw up. It isn’t of any im- 
vlance, but she wanted it done. Come 
Wh some time this week, and we'll look it 
ver 

his was news to Samuel. A vague mis- 
“ving possessed him. A will? Why had 
soe made a will? He felt as if a hand had 

«hed out from eternity to rob him of his 
\’ years of freedom. ; 
That very afternoon he called on Lawyer 
‘er. and listened to the reading of the will. 

‘I do give and bequeath all my property, 
il personal and real, to wit, the northwest 
'd (including dwelling-house and barns) 
' the northeast quarter of section 30, range 

township 5, in Litchfield County, Ohio, 

mownas ‘Clark Farm”; also two thousand 
tars stock in Newark National Bank—to 
beloved son, Samuel Clark; providing, 

does build and maintain during his life a 

het fence four feet high and painted red, 

enclose the door-yard and clothes-lot lying 
‘est of the apple orchard; the same to be 
pleted one month after my death. 

‘Providing this is not built at the time 
~vecitied, and maintained jin a neat and re- 

vclable manner, I do leave all my proper- 

both personal and real, all moneys, bonds, 
id stocks, to St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum of 
\ewark—except ten dollars, which I leave 

iy beloved son Samuel, with which’ to 
purchase a little remembrance of me.’ 

There, that’s the will. Sorry I’ve given 

‘so little time to build the fence. Guess 
ne ain’t no hurry, if we don’t say any- 
‘ing about it. What was the matter with 
we old lady, anyway? Why didn’t she 
uild the fence herself?” 
But Samuel was staring helplessly at the 
Wall) At last, ‘* Will that hold?” he asked, 
tremulously, : 

Mh, hy. you don’t mind building the old 
“Iva fence.do you? Of course it will hold, 
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work that. You're not her own son, you 
see. And if you could, it would cost—well, 
the amount of the property. The St. Mary’s 
would fight you, of course. Confound you, 
Samuel, why don’t you want to build the 
fence?” 

Samuelarose. Words—rebellious, protest- 
ing words—strove thick and fast for utterance 
on his stiff tongue. Theirimport was that he 
could never be boss in his own house, lord 
of his own person, keeper of his own soul. 
As he shambled out, his newly acquired 
slg fell from him and left him older than 
ne had ever been, more withered, with a 
trembling which was new to him. Always, 
always, in one way and another, she had had 
herown way. It always would be so. The 
living might be thwarted, but the dead— 

The will was certainly a great shock to his 
mind. When he reached home he slipped 
quietly to his room. Soon after he might 
have been seen stealthily leaving the house 
and pattering down the road, his stick and 
bundle over his shoulder. 

Again he was running away. 

It was late when he reached the fence 
corner, and long he waited, but no one came 
to coax him. At last when the moon rose 
he realized that no one would ever come; 
that the house might stand there for years 
and no one would know he had gone. 

He reached home in the gray of the morn- 
ing. and crept in, cowed, beaten. 

t was afternoon when the painting was 
finished. Samuel Clark Fiaeedl brush and 
paint-pail in hand, and looked through the 
rows of apple-trees to her grave. It was in 
shadow now. ; 

“If there’s anything you want, jest toot 
for it, an’ I'll get it with pleasure. You 
needn’t be a-standin’ there so meek like. 
You've had your own way.” 

A fragrant breeze drifted through the 
apple leaves, and their disturbed shadow 
upon her seemed like the swaying of those 
marble garments. But she did not turn 
around, as he feared; he could not see her 
face. 

‘‘T never said nothin’,” he muttered, and 
with head bowed as to a yoke he tottered 
into the house. 





THE DEATH ROLL IS LARGELY SWELLED 


By persons careless of imperilled health, who “ pooh, 
pooh!” their minor ailments, believing, or pretend- 
ing to believe, that nature will efféct a change. Nat- 
ure does effect a change, but it is in the wrong direc- 
tion, She thus avenges a disregard of her appeals. 
Don’t omit, if you are at all unwell, to recuperate by 
the aid of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 2 signal rem- 
edy fot dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, malaria, 
rheumatism, biliousness.—{ Adv.) 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the yume, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggiets in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adr.)} 





SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
Milk train in collision; no milkman turns up; dis- 
appointed housekeepers; coffee without cream. A 
petty annoyance resulting from a neglect to keep the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in the 
house. Order now for fature exigencies from Grocer 
or Driiggist.—[Adv.] 








Dooror to Patirnt. — “Why, you are nsing the 
wrong medicine.” ‘No, sir, the right medicine, 
Waigut's Inpian Veertauee Pitss."—[Adv.]} 





Dr. Streert’s AnGostura Birrers is known all 
over the world as the great regulator.—[4dv,)} 





Witu nerves unstrang and heads that ache 
Wise women Bromo-Setrzer take.—{ A dv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“unless you break it, and I doubt if you could | 
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Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty! 


When other charms have faded, a sound, white 
set of teeth redeems the countenance ; but they 
should be brushed every day with Sozodont, in 
- order to keep them white, or to render them so. 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the choicest and purest ingre- 
dients for cleansing and preserving.the teeth, 
hardening the gums, and imparting a delicate, 
cool, aromatic fragrance to the mouth. 
Sozodont has received the most flattering testi- 
monials from many distinguished Dentists, 
Physicians, Clergymen, and others, who 
have carefully tested its merits, and from long 
and regular use are enabled to recommend it 
with confidence. 


One Bottle of SOZODONT will last Six Months. 


It is an exceedingly economical and inexpensive 
dentifrice. 
size and fluid capacity of the bottle, and particu- 
larly to remember that, unlike tooth powders and tooth pastes, there is no waste. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


OME COMFORT 








Purchasers are requested to note the 
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Branch Factory: 


Founded 1864. 


“EXPOSITION FLYER” 


—_——eaen 


between New York and Chicago, every day 
in the year. : 

This is the fastest thousand - mile train on 
the globe, and: is second only in speed to 
the famous 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS, 


for the speed and comfort of its trains. A 
ride in the world. 


Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 


Station, New York. 





‘ DOKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
uneqnalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
marts and Pinu. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and —— 78 John St., 
P.O. Box 1029. 














WANTED—The work is pleasant, 
ce sted to both yonng and old ate ther sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 








whose record for two years has been the | 
wonder and admiration of the world of 
travel. 





| 





The New York Central stands at the head 
ride over its line is the finest one-day railroad | 


For a copy of the ‘Luxury of Modern Railway | 


DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central | 





| 
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WROUGHT STEELFRENCH RANGES 


MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 
WROUCHT IRON RANCE COMPANY, 


ST. LOUIS, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 


FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No. 65 ARE SOLD ONLY FROM COMPANY'S WAGONS BY 
THEIR TRAVELLING SALESMEN. 


Mo. 


Paid up Capital, 31,000.000. 


258,460 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January Ist, 1893. 
See our exhibit No..44, Section ‘‘O’’ Manufacturers’ Building, World’s Columbian Exposition. 





Harper’s 


is the name of the new 20-hour train of the | Franklin Square Library. 


New lJork flentral 


LATEST ISSUES:* 


NO. 

738. Halfa Hero. A Novel. By ANTHONY 
Hore. 50 cents. 

737. The Nameless City. By STEPHEN 
GRAIL, 50 cents. ; 

736. The World of Chance. A Novel. By 
W. D. HOWELLS. 60 cents. 

735. Debit and Credit. A Novel. From 
the German of GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
60 cents. 

734. A Wasted Crime. A Novel. By 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 50 cents. 

733. Ina Promised Land. <A Novel. By 
M. A. BENGOUGH. 50 cents. 

732. An Imperative Duty. A Novel. — By 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 50 cents. 

731. A Girl with a Temper. A Romance 
of the Wills Act. By H.B. FINLay 
KNIGHT, 50 cents. 

730. The Veiled Hand. A Novel. By 
I REDERICK WICKS. 50 cents. 

729. In Summer Shade. A -Novel. By 
Mary E, MANN. 50 cents. 

728. The Silent Sea. A Novel. By Mrs. 
ALICK MACLEOD, 50 cents. 

727. An Exquisite Fool. A Novel. By 
E. F. POYNTER. 50 cents. 

726. The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 75 cents. 

725. Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
Novel. By ALAN Mir. §0 cents. 

724. A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By 
AVERY MACALPINEF. Illustrated. 50 
cents. 

723. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, and 


Other Stories. 
50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

map The above works will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United Statex, Canada, or 
Mexico, un receipt of the price. 


By WALTER BESANT. 




















NEW. PUBLICATIONS 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA: Or, Why Con- 
stantinople Fell. By Lew. WALLACE, 
Author of ‘* Ben-Hur,”’ ** The Boyhood of 
Christ.” etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 so; Half Leather, $4 00; 
Three-Quarter Leather, $5 00; Three- 
Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- Quarter 
“rushed Levant, $8 00. (it 2 box.) 


THE PRIVATE LIFE. Three Stories: The 
Private Life, Lord Beaupre, and The Visits. 
By Hexry JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. 

THE REBEL QUEEN. A Novel. By WaL- 
TER BESANT, Author of ** All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” etc. _ Illustrated. 
12moe, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 





A CHILD’s HISTORY OF FRANCE. By 
JOHN BONNER, Author of * A Child’s 
History of Greece,’ ** A Child's History 
of Rome,” etc. illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth. Ornamental, $2 00. 


THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. 
A Novel. By EDWaRD FULLER. Post 
80, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25.. 

OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE EASY CHAIR. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In series 
**Harper’s American Essayists.”’) 


THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Conti- 
nents. By A. Conan DOYLE, Author of 
** Micah Clarke,” etc. Illustrated by T. 
DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75. 

THE DisSTAFF SERIES. 

“Early Prose and Verse.”’ Edited by 
ALICE MOrSE EARLE and EMity ELLs- 
WORTH Forp. 


’ 


* The Literature of Philanthropy.’ 
Edited by Frances A. GOODALE. 


**Woman and the Higher Education.”’ 
sdited by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 

Other Volumes in Press. 


PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES 
DwiGHT, M.D. ‘Illustrated from Instan- 
taneous Photographs. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By 
GEORGE Mac DONALD. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By 
WILLIAM HENRY BisHOP. With Plans 
and one Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE STORY OF A STORY, And Other 
Stories. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges, $1 25. 

RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By CaARO- 
LINE A. CREEVEY. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SINGING. By 
CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT CON- 
DUCT. Being Hints on Every-day Life. 
By Laby COLIN and M. FRENCH SHEL- 
DON. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. 
By LILIAN BELL. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


$1 25. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 

Late Issues: 

“The Work of Washington Irving.” 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

** Edwin Booth.”” By LAURENCE HuT- 
TON, 

‘*The Decision of the Court.” A 
Comedy. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

“George William Curtis.”” An Ad- 
dress. By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 

“Phillips Brooks.” By the Rev. 
ARTHUR Brooks, D.D. 


“ The Rivals.”? By FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents each. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works ave for sale by all booksellers, or wiil 
be sent by the publishers, postage frebaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Harper's CaTa.ocve will be sent to any ad- 
dress om receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND 
COINCIDENCES. 
BY JOSEPH JASTROW, PH.D., 
Profe~sor of Experimental aud Comparative Psychol- 
ogy in the University of Wisconsin. 

THE proposition that the subject of co- 
incidences is in some way connected with 
psychology would probably meet with ready 
consent, and yet it would be difficult to give 
a satisfactory reason for the relation thus 
firmly yet vaguely maintained. Doubtless 
the general identification of psychology with 
psychic research, and the interpretation of 
the latter as an attempt at demonstrating the 
supernatural, are in a considerable degree 
responsible for the prevalent belief. There 
is, too, the consideration that a large portion 
of coincidences deal with similarities of ideas 
and thought-habits, and thus come under the 
domain of the psychologist. The subject 
has recently been made prominent in con- 
nection with the attempt to prove the exist- 
ence of other modes of thought conveyance 
than the recognized avenues of sensation; 
for with telepathy admitted as a legitimate 
working hy pothesis, coincidences are at once 
resolved into commonplace applications of 
this convenient but unreliable form of men- 
tal communication. An allied train of 
thought has led to the endowment of pre- 
sentiments and forebodings with mysterious 
predictive and veridical qualities. The most 
direct method of examining and illuminating 
these beliefs wiil consist in an exposition of 
the general point of view by means of which 
the problems involved may be interpreted 
and made significant. 

It must first be recognized that the problem 
is primarily, though not wholly, a logical one, 
the question being how far certain personally 
interesting and impressive facts may be re- 
garded as demanding an explanation other 
than theaction of chance under favorable 
and fairly well recognized circumstances. 
The logician may be asked to determine, 
with proper reservations, what one ought to 
conclude upon the evidence submitted, and 
the psychologist has then to account as far as 
he can for the prevalence of actual beliefs. 
It may be well to begin by pointing out the 
subjective side of the question, the fact that 
one’s liability to coincidences depends, among 
other things, upon the sum total of one’s ex- 
periences and interests. Each man’s world 
is as wide as his capacity for receiving im- 
pressions. An infinite number of events are 
constantly going on about us, only a small 
portion of which we observe and respond to. 
At the great Exposition now in progress the 
actual routes travelled by different visitors 
and the actual pictures photographed on 
their retine are not so very different, but 
how endlessly diverse their impressions and 
reports! One recognizes friends and ac- 
quaintances in objects as well as in persons 
where another sees only strangers or sees not 
at.all. As in taking a picture the result de- 
pends as much upon the sensitive plate as 
upon the object to be photographed, so in 
sensation the result is a composite of the ob- 
jective event and of the subjective capacity 
of being impressed. 

From this we learn that what shall be rec- 
ognized as a coincidence depends upon our 
experience, interests, and powers of obser- 
vation; we learn to hesitate before claiming 
anything providential or miraculous, for the 
fact that half a dozen persons, one of whom 
is interested in borses, another in old pottery, 
a third in rare books, a fourth in practical 
inventions, a fifth in cases of extreme longev- 
ity, and a sixth in psychic research, should 
each find in the same morning’s paper a most 
pertinent illustration of the precise topic each 
was discussing with a particular friend the 
evening before. The paragraph -on horses 
may reach the bibliomaniac’s eves but not 
his mind; the ten-line notice of a rare edition, 
however, just fills a vacant niche in his men- 
tal structure. It fills it, let it be emphasized, 
because it is there to be filled. 

Inasmuch as all sorts of events are con- 
stantly occurring, and all sorts of observers 
are constantly observing them, the doctrine 
of chance holds that special relations bet ween 
them constituting a coincidence, not may, 
but must occur. It also maintains that such 
coincidences will be more frequent in sim- 
pie every-day occurrences than in rarer ones, 
more frequent as the opportunities for the 
dissemivation of information, for cach one’s 
coming in contact with other persons and 
things, are increased. 

While the logician insists upon the neces- 
sity of fully exploiting the action of chance 
as regards coincidences before even remotely 
entertaining any other explanation, he is un- 
fortunately not able to calculate how many 
coincidences of various kinds should occur 
as the result of chance action. Science is 
not composed of proof and demonstration 
alone, but to a considerable extent depends 
upon the exercise of judgment and what 
may be termed logical perspective. In such 
matters divergence of opinion is inevitable, 
and I must content myself with the record 
of the conviction that an authoritative ma- 
jority of those qualified to. weigh the evi- 
dence would deny the need of recourse to any 
explanation other than that of chance, and 
with this pass on to a consideration of some 
of the factors that are responsible for a con- 
trary view. First is the tendency, already 
considered, to overlook the subjective factor 
in coincidences, the fact that they come to 
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be and to be observed through the acquisi- 
tion of interests, and not the least of the in- 
terest is in observing them. 

Of almost equal importance is the tenden- 
cy to exaggerate affairs of personal interest. 
While admitting the value of the theory as 
applied to cases in general, we are apt to 
regard our own coincidences as too peculiar 
to be thus explicable. The tendency is as 
natural as it is pernicious, and finds its cor- 
rective in an appreciation of what is meant 
by statistical regularity, and by the applica- 
tion of theory to practice. an appreciation 
that comes as the result of logical training 
and careful habits of thought. 

We have further to notice ‘the part that 
community of mental possessions plays in 
the production of coincidences. If each one’s 
premises, and his manner of reasoning from 
them, each one’s susceptibilities and motives 
were as individual as he is often inclined to 
maintain, then indeed the interpretation of 
coincidences as matters of chance would be 
less plausible. The tendency is strong to over- 
look the great body of common ideas and 
ways of thinking that we derive from a com. 
mon inheriiance, a similar education, allied oc- 
cupations, social interests, co-operative ends, 
and to forget that these produce precisely 
the best conditions for startling thought- 
parallelisms, to which we give the name of 
coincidences: 

Such are Some of the considerations by 
which the logician attempts to determine the 
applicability of the doctrine of chances to 
a body of coincidences, and by which the 
psychologist attempts to account for the read- 
iness to Which recourse is had to an expla- 
nation other than chance. General consider- 
ations of this kind may not be as convincing 
as the beautifully clear and direct applica- 
tions of bold but unwarranted hypotheses. 
They have the advantage, however, of har- 
monizing with and being the outgrowth of 
an important and mutually corroborative 
aggregate of facts. Coincidences will con- 
tinue to have a fascination peculiar and 
legitimate, but like the games and toys of 
children that once formed the serious occu- 
pations of their ancestors, will find a place in 
the classification of knowledge less con- 
spicuous than the one now claimed for it by 
ardent devotees of the occult. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
WORLD. 


Tue World's Fair Firemen’s Congress 
which assembled in Chicago on Monday last 
is the third large convention that has met 
during the past year to discuss the best 
methods of dealing with outbreaks of fire 
and to exhibit improved apparatus designed 
for this purpose. The first of these meet- 
ings was held in St. Petersburg in June, 
1892, and the second in London in the same 
month of the present year. At both of the 
foreign exhibitions there were displays show- 
ing the advances that have been made from 
the time of the old-fashioned hand-bucket 
down to the magnificent mechanism of the 
modern steam-engine, and our illustrations 
show some of the primitive methods as they 
exist at the present day in Russia and in 
Japan. 

In a Russian village there is not even such 
an organization as we possess in this country 
in the small volunteer companies. In their 
stead is a log stable with thatched roof, con- 
taining an old-fashioned hand-pump and 
three casks mounted on wheels. These are 
kept filled with water, and each is drawn by 
a single horse. The horses are the property 
of the commune, and they are kept tethered 
outside the cabin, ready for duty at a mo- 
ment’s notice. A place is also set apart in the 
hut for the muzkik who serves as watchman, 
an office that is held, turn by turn, by the 
inhabitants of the township. The location 
selected for this cabin is as near as possible 
to the residence of the Pristav, or the district 
captain of police,and upon an alarm of fire 
he drives to the scene in his telega at the 
head of the procession of carts and peasants. 

At the scene of the fire the figure in the 
foreground represents a monk with an ikon 
beseeching the saints to lend their aid, while 
the village priest, familiarly called the dativ- 
shka (little father), is consoling the families 
of those upon whom the affliction has fallen. 
And in rural Russia a fire is indeed an over- 
whelming calamity, for a peasant’s entire 
wealth is in his cabin, his hay, and other 
inflammable property, and when once it is 
destroyed the loss is almost irreparable; for, 
unlike the American farmer, the Russian 
has no such luxury as a bank account. For 
this reason incendiarism is the form that ven- 
geance and spite most frequently take. 

In contrast with the small towns, the large 
cities of Russia have unusually fine engines 
and well-drilled departments; and the ma- 
chine belonging to the St. Petersburg fire de- 
partment, of which a picture is given, is en- 
tirely of Russian design and construction, ” 

The evolutions of a country Japanese fire 
brigade, as shown in our illustration, are dis- 
tinctly acrobatic, and while they are per- 
haps more picturesque than the manceuvres 
of a hook-and-ladder company, there can be no 
doubt as to the greater efficiency of the two. 
The means of extinguishing fires in Japan is 
the hand-pump with long bamboo levers and 
simple fire-buckets which are filled from large 
vats carried on poles by the firemen. 
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_All the large cities of Europe have 
formed firemen, and are supplied wit}, ; 
ern apparatus, that is being improved 
idly as new inventions are made to}: 
it. The International Fire Brigades’ } 
bition and Tournament held in Lond. 
June last was the largest assemblage 0} 
kind up to that date. The countries },. 
sented were America, England, Bely; 
Russia, Italy, France, India, Portugal. \ 
Zealand, Canada, and Australia. And }) 
competition it is gratifying to our nat; 
pride to note that America easily 6. 
away the first honors. In commentin 
the affair the Graphic said: “One ot 
most popular displays is that of the Aj), 
can team, and in point of time their , 
formance could not be beaten. In «..; 
what Jess than a quarter of a minute {, 
the clanging of the alarm-bell the horses 
harnessed, the men are at their posts 
the engine out of the house, galloping 1 
ards the scene of the fire.” 

Our apparatus also came in for a shar 
admiration, and the writer continues: ~: |} 
a more remarkable part of their perforn,::,, 
is the scaling of buildings by means | | 
single-pole ladder curved at the end, wi, 
the fireman hooks into windows.” 

The Belgian and Portuguese departm:; 
were also commented upon as being -; 
cially good. In the United States six citi 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Brooklyn, s 
Louis, and Philadelphia—employ regul: +) 
on their fire service 4620 men, and the anni: 
expense of the maintenance of the deps::- 
ments is $7,025,000. New York heads tie 
list with 1100 men, followed by Chicag«, 
1000; Boston, 780; Brooklyn, 680; Philade| 
phia, 600; and St. Louis, 460. The expense 
is distributed as follows: New York, $2,225, 
000; Chicago, $1,400,000; Brooklyn, $1,000. - 
000; Boston, $950,000; Philadelphia, 4750. 
000; St. Louis, $700,000. Of late years ily 
improvement in the service has been show 1: 
as much in the conduct and character of the 
men as in the superiority of the apparatus 
And at the present time the word fireman i- 
synonymous with that devotion to duty and 
implicit obedience to orders that marks the 
hero in every walk of life. 





THE MISSION OF THE 
HUMORIST. 


NEARLY all people fail to regard the liu- 
morist in a serious light, and if they do look 
at him without a smile they say he is no 
humorist. The world at large does not com 
prehend the self-sacrificing mission of th: 
humorist, and refuses to recognize his disin 
terestedness. The humorist may toil for a 
lifetime, striving after his ideals, serving a 
high purpose, and then what reward does the 
world offer hin? A chuckie, a grin, and 
that is all. The true disinterested humorist 
is not a rare being nowadays; there is an 
army of these unselfish missionaries, whose 
one idea in life is to make bright and happy 
the way of the many millions. They do not 
seek the reward of money. To give them 
money is like crowning a donkey with laurel 
—the beast eats the crown and the humorist 
spends his money on the instant. They do 
not know what money is; they laugh at it. 

People like to regard the humorist as a sort 
of rare and diffident being, a little cracked 
on several subjects, which accounts for their 
ability to be laughed at and not retaliate 
There are humorists in this world who, labor- 
ing in the cause of humanity, work through 
the night even until daylight, and then when 
they are wakened after two hours’ sleep, and 
express a wish to rest longer, are greeted 
with such roars of laughter as to make slee)) 
impossible. Other people think that is funny. 
and even laugh at the humorist’s views ou 
the subject, however forcible and strong tlic) 
may be. Your real humorist seeks to bani!) 
sorrow and dispel dull care, and therefor: 
plants his seed in fertile ground, producing 
happiness and joy. Yet the careless worl! 
says that his grain is only chaff, and all thet 
he can raise is a laugh. The poor man is 
misunderstood at every turn in life. 1: 
tors regard him as a fraud because he sens 
in no monstrous bill when he has banislie:! 
sickness and raised the sufferer from his! 
of pain. He sends forth his shaft of lig!', 
and it penetrates into hardened hearts, ¢! 
verting the miser, yet the check that is im 
mediately forth-coming from the latter ¢: 
to the miser’s second cousin, and not to the 
humorist. The after-dinner speaker, who |- 
frequently mistaken for the humorist his: 
self, forgets to give credit to the huni! 
man who made it possible for him to ex'~' 
and the public, which attempts to ming! \'= 
Anglomaniacal tendencies with its fe! 
wit, invariably regards the humorist as 3 
understudy for an undertaker. ; 

It is extremely pitiful that such acondit':' 
of things should be ; that an apostle of sw: 
ness and light should not only be lauz!: 
at, but be absolutely misunderstood. 1! 
humorist hides his lights beneath se\'' 
bushels, and essays the difficult task of 1s 
ing a name for himself anonymously. ! 
it doesn’t do. The kindly missionary to }'"' 
manity may achieve something great 10 ''> 
meek and patient way, and the credit of '' 

iven at once to Sidney Smith or Plutar’’ 
Yet the humorist continues to exist des) 
the world, and tomake men happier bec: 
he realizes his duty and bravely does it. 








O. 8, Campbell, Ex-Champion, 


Malcolm Chace. 


SEVEN OF THE TEN LEADING LAWN .-TENNIS PLAYERS 


W. A. -Larned, ~ —_oraeaas 
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R. D. Stevens, 


¥. H. Hovey, Runner-up. 
Champion. 


OF 


R. D. Wrenn, Champion ‘93. 


Clarence Hobart. 


AMERICA. 


The other three being V. G. and E. L. Hall and W. P. Knapp. 


WHATEVER THE FIRST ROUNDS of the national tennis 
championship at Newport may have lacked in surprises—a 
feature which seems to be necessary to every tournament— 
the last two rounds furnished in bewildering abundance. 
It was astonishing enough to see Hobart, who previous to 
last week had beaten Hovey every time they played, fall at 
last a victim to his own bad play and his opponent’s clever 
net work; but to see Hovey beaten at his own game, and by 
Rk. D. Wrenn, a player who, though first class, has never 
heen regarded the equal of either Hobart or Hovey, was 
quite the most astounding event of American tennis. Some 
one has remarked, we understand, that lawn-tennis is an 
uncertain game. 

It was well for the record of the ’93 championship that 
the last two matches were enlivening, else the tournament 
would have left rather a colorless impression. None in late 
years, since we have been able to muster enough players to 
lend interest to the rounds and uncertainty to the results, 
has been so filled with tame matches and mediocre tennis as 
the tournament just closed. Added to which, the drawings 
were unhappy enough to permit a couple of men in the 


NATIONAL \LAWN-TENNIS CHALLENGE CUP. 


semi-finals who would, under ordinary circumstances of 
play, have stopped short of the third or fourth rounds. It 
seems as if it would be fair and certainly more interesting to 
distribute the half-dozen leading players more evenly over 
the three sections of the tournament, rather than leave the 
matter entirely one of luck. It would not be impossible to 
roughly divide all entries, say, into three general classes, 
based on their alleged form,and then let the drawings begin 
on somewhat the same plan as now, with the difference that 
men of the same class would be more likely to meet, and the 
first players sure to be found in the last rounds of the tour- 
nament. This may sound Utopian, but it looks as if it could 
be arranged. 


THE GREATEST REFORM SPORTSMEN want, however, is 
in the length of time the tournament is allowed to take. 
There is no reason whatever why it should not be decided 
within the week it is begun. Of course everybody knows 
that the Casino governors like to keep it as long as pos- 
sible, being the chief bit of life on the grounds during 
the summer to attract custom to the restaurant and bar, 
and “society ” too likes to detain it as an agreeable rendez- 
vous in the morning. If the National Lawn-tennis Asso- 
ciation considers the pleasure of the governors and ‘‘society ” 
of more importance than the development of the game it- 
self, well and good; its ofticers are pursuing the proper 
course; but meanwhile lawn-tennis is becoming a mere tail 
to the Newport kite, and not a game of healthful vigorous 

owth. There are very few people who are attracted to 

ewport by the tennis, and the number is growing less 
every year under the present order of things. The sports- 
men who take a night’s journey to see a yacht-race, football, 
basebal! match, or athletic games, make scarcely’a pretence at 
seeing this national tennis championship, chiefly because of 
the time it takes. While they might devote three days,seven 
and even eight are out of the question 


THE TOURNAMENT LASTS 80 LONG because the men play 
but one match a day, and the claim that they cannot do 
otherwise-is all fol-de-rol. The plea that they are not able 
to play two hard matches in one day should be resented by 
every well-regulated American athlete. A match in the 
morning at ten and another in the afternoon at five would 
be easily within the limits of any of the players. 
Englishmen do it right along throughout their tourna- 
ments, and they play a harder game than do we as an 
average, while our football-players prove that the Ameri- 

.can is not wanting in either endurance or pluck. 

The fourth round of the tournament, the dullest of the 
week, instanced the absurd extent to which the rule may be 
carried. The fourth round went over until Friday because 
of rain, and every one of the winners with the exception of 

“Wrenn had a practical walk-over, only occasionally there 
being a bit of interesting play. There was no reason why 
the winners could not have gone on with the fifth round in 
the afternoon; but no, they could not possibly stand the fa- 
tigue of two matches in one day, and the tournament dragged 
on into the next week in consequence. Tennis is not inter- 
ésting enough to coquette with the public, whose lukewarm 
admiration may easily turn to indifference, and this is a case 
where the late Commodore Vanderbilt’s famous epigram 
may not be used with safety. 
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The: - 


Tue Hovey-Hospart MatcH Monday morning, while our 
last issue was on the press, was generally believed to be 
really the crucial point of the championship. No one fora 
moment doubted the superiority of these two players over 
those remaining in the tournament, consequently the at- 
tendance*was the best of a week that was much behind last 
year. With the exception of occasional brilliant rallies, the 
match between these two, currently believed to be the first 
two players, was poor tennis, and this was true particu- 
larly of the first set. There were two or three rallies where 
no better tennis could be seen, but as a rule the points were 
made more on the opponent’s poor playing than on clever 
work. The number of points earned was comparatively. 
small, , : 

Hobart started the match well by winning the first game 
on good placing down the side lines, and on Hovey’s re- 
turns into the net. The second game showed mighty poor 
tennis, both men returning into the net and out of court, 
and Hovey finally taking the game by good work for the 
last point. Hovey kept on.returning into the net in the 
third game, until Hobart had him 40-0, when Hobart took 
a turn at knocking into the net, and Hovey crept up to 30, 
but lost the final point to Hobart on a return out of court. 
The fourth game was the first to show good tennis, both 
men doing. hard work, but spoiling it somewhat by con- 
tinued knocking out of court. Hobart showed to the best 
advantage of the set, and his cross-court drives and returns 
were fine. Hovey had vantage once, only to lose it on 
Hobart’s beautiful return, but stuck to his pace, and by 
pretty work won the game. The men seemed well warmed 
up in the fifth game, and Jong rallies showed Hovey to the 
best advantage, which he lost on placing an easy one for 


ALL-COMERS’ CUP OF ‘93. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT AT NEWPORT, AUGUST 22p TO 30ra, 18983—SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Firat Round. Sscond Round. Third Round. 


S. R. McCormick, 
Gordon TI. Willis. 
F. M. Pile, 

M. R. Wright. 

R. D. Wrenn, 

H. Wl. Dickey. 

G. T. Warren, 

S. D. Reed 

8. V. R. Thayer, 
Rh. «. Thenas 
Charles Tete, Jau., 
H. Clews, Jun 
Richard Stevens, 
H. F. McCormick. 
Hi. M. Billings, 

J. S. Morris. 

Ss. T. Chase, 
George C. Hinckley 
M. A. Agelasto, 
H. D. Cleveland. 
Deane Miller, 

8. G. Thompson. 
J. Bertram, 

H. H. Pigott. 


Willing, by default. 


Prelimioary Round. 


Wiilis, by default. 
Wright, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-1. 
Wright, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0. 


Wrenn, 6-1, 6-0, 6-0. 
8. D. Reed, by default. 


Wrenn, 6-1, 6-0, 6-4. 
Thomas, 6-2, 6-3, 6+. ) 
~ Tete, Jun., 0-6, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3. 
Tete, Jun., 6-3, 6-4, 6-2 


Stevens, 6-4, 3-6, 64, 7-5. ) 
; Stevens, 6-1, 6-3, 6-0. 


Morrix, by default. 

S. T. Chase, by default. 

- S. T. Chase, 6-0, 6-2, 6-2. 
Cleveland, by default. 


) 
) 
Miller, 6-0, 6-4, 6-2. ) 
f Miller, 6-1, 6-2, 7-5. 


Pigott, by default. 
W. TT. A. Willing, 


Robertson Honey. 
A. W. Cobh, 

E. Colbg. 

0. M. Bostwick, 
FA Wilkie. 

J B. Read, 

P, Frazer, Jon. 

CH. Farnam, Jun., 


E. Colby, 6-2, 6-2, 7-5. 
E. Colby, 6-1, 6-4, 6-1. 
- E. Colby, 12-10, 6-2, 4-6, 3-5. 
Bostwick, 6-1, 6-0, 6-0. 


ee ee ee 


J. B. Read, 7-5, 6-1, 6-2 
J. B. Read, 6-1, 6-4, 6-3. 


H. A. Colby, by default. ) “ on 
' | H. A. Colby, 6-4, 6-8, 8-6 (d). } 
f A 


> 2 < 2 
PT. Wright. Post, 6-3, 6-3, 12-10. 


li. Bruen, 

J F. Talmage, Jun. 
E. C. Rushmore, 
byincan W. Candler. 
F. K. Ward, 

Alfred Codman. 

G. P. Herrick, 

A. B. Emmons, 2d. 


~ Candler, 4-6, 6-4, 6-2, 2-6, 6-4. 


Talmage, 6-2, 6-1, 6-0 
- Candler, 4-6, 6-4, 6-0, 6-3. J 


) 
Candler, 6-3, 3-6, 6-2, 6-1.) 
Ward, 6-0, 6-1, 6-0. 


Ward, 2-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-3. ) 
Herrick, 6-2, 4-6, 7-5,64. ) | 


. B. En ; > Ward, 6-0, 6-4, 7-5. 
2 — Bruce, 1-6, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-3. ) 

ra: Bruce, by default. 

Bree laos seg Donotue, by default. ) 

F. L. Donohue . 

i. ae : 

Ta ee Ames, Jun., by defanit ) 


Ames, Jun., 6-8, 6-4, 6-1. 7} 
‘ Larned, 12-10, 6-1, 6-1. 


K. S. Greene, 

C. M. Banting. 
W. A. Larned, 
d. ©. Davidson. 


Bunting, 4-6, 5-7, 6-1, 6-1, 6-8. ) 


Larned, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4 
Male lin G. Chace. 
N. Hi. Lord, 
Clarence Hobart. 
W. G. Parker, 
d. A. Fowler. 
G. 8. Bryan, 
c. R. Badlong 
A. P. Simmonds, 
8S. L. Smith. 
. A. Shaw, Jun., 
F. H. Hovey. 
A. E. Foote, 
H. 8. Ressell. 
«. E. Sands, 
J. 8. Clark 
Jotm Howland, 


we oe oe ow 6 eee wwe we ew ee 1 wo oo oe wee 


Larned, 2-6, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4 


Hobart, 6-0, 6-0, 6-2. 
Parker, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4. * Hobart, 6-4, 8-6, 6-1. 
Budlong, 7-5, 6-2, 6-0. 

Simmonds, 11-9, 7-5, 6-4 


Hovey, 6-0, 7-5, 7-5. 


! 

) 

) 

f Budiong, 6-2, 6-0, 6-2 

) 

j Hovey, 4-6, 6-8, 6-2, 6-2. 


Foote, 6-0, 6-1, 6-1. 
Sands, 6-4, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3. 


E. L. Hall, 6-4, 6-1, 6-4. 


V.G. Hall, 

H. B. Bartow. 
W. P. Knapp 
E. Hewitt 

F. Whitall, 

G. T. Rice. 

E. D. Hewins, 
W. W. Reese. 


V. G, Hall, 6-0, 6-2, 6-2. 
Hewitt, by default. 


Whitall, 6-4, 7-5, 6-2. 


lid 


} 
) 
) 
f ¥.G. Hall, 6-2, 7-5, 6-2. 
) 
) 


‘Reere, 6-3, 6-2, 6-1. 


Championship Round... . ; O. 8. Campbell, 


29 Fifth Round. Final. 


Fourth Round. 
} ‘ 
' Wrenn, 6-2, 11-9, 4-6, 3-6, 6-4. )} 
| 
J 


> 
Stevens, 6-2, 6-0, 6-1. 
| ‘ 
J 
) 
» 3. T. Chase, 6-3, 6-4, 


Ceram 





- Candler, 6-1, 6-4, 6-4. 


| Larned, 6-2, 6-3, 6-8. 


| 


4 


} : 
. Hobart, 6-3, 6-1, 6-2. 


| 
} 
Z 


) 
4 Hovey, 6-8, 6-2, 6-1. 


| 
~ E.L.Hall, 10-8, 8-6,6-0,4-6,6-3. | 


if 
) ° 


> Wrenn, 6-1, 6-2, 2-6, 6-2. 


+ Wrenn, $6, 6-1, 6-2. 


6-3. 





| 
> Chase, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4. J | 
! 





, 
| ( 
| Winner of 
| All Comers. 
| 
> Wrenn, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4 

) 


> Hobart, 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 5-7, 6-2. } 


| 
| 
J 





Hovey, 7-5, 60, 6-3. J 


| 
» Hovey, 6-2, 5-7, 8-6, 6-2. 
| 


ee a oe Ay a a 
v 


" ¥. G. Hull, 6-2,6-3,62. J 


| 
” Whitall, 5-7, 5-7, 6-4, 6-0, 6-4. ) 


present champion, 


R. D. Wrenn, winner of All Comers. § 


i Wrenn, by default. 


Hobart to kill. Deuce and vantage were called several he made some astonishing returns, and brought the game the New-Yorker’s last, however, for Hovey took the remain- 


times, with Hobart finally getting the game. Hovey began to deuce, only to lose the game by Hovey’s strong work. 


the sixth game returning out of court until Hobart had him 
40-0, when he pulled up to deuce and won on Hobart’s 


WITH THE SCORE FOUR GAMES ALL, Hovey 


ing games and set on Hobart’s very indifferent work, return- 
ing out of court and into the net in a manner hardly excus- 


utona great able in a second-rater. The astonishment at Hobart’s poor 
obart’s hav- 


driving into the net and his own well-placed lob. The spurt in the ninth game, and won without 


seventh game went to Hobart on Hovey’s poor work. 
Hovey redeemed himself in the eighth game by pretty 
work at the net, but although Hobart could not pass him, 


—— 


ing scored a point, but the latter awakened in the next 
game, and the several rallies showed the Lest tennis of the set, 
Hobart finally winning on Hovey’s leb out of court, It was 


work in the first set was mild in comparison with that which 
enveloped the spectators when the second set had been won 
and Hobart had not a single game to his credit. While 
Hobart seemed to grow more uncertain, Hovey became more 
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The latest and best 


PRIZE NOVEL. 


By Capt. ALFrep THompson, 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS. 
September No. (9) JUST OUT. 


All News and book stands throughout North America 
and railway trains, or send price, 50 cents, to 


TOWN TOPICS, 21 West 23d Street, New York. 





SHREWD Cyclers al- 
ways post themeelves 

ore purchasing 
wheels. We ask you to 
become posted about 
the 


SS 
IMPERIAL 
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> Alogue will help you. 
Send for it. , 
Sée our Exhibit, Transportation Building, at World’s Fair. 


The Germania Wine Cellars, 
HAMMONDSPORT AND RHEIMS, N.Y., 


EXCELSIOR AND IMPERIAL SE 
CHAMPAGNES 


Are acknowledged to he the beat brands of Champagne 
roduced in America, and compare favorably with the 


st European vintages. : 
Correspondence Solicited. 


ELS. Our cat- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Letters 


Credit. 





Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 


{70 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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A Regular Playing Card 

Price, by Mail, - - 90 50 

With gilt edges, fancy case, 1 00 
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THE WINTERS ART LITHO. CO, 



















For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 
nothing equal to it. . 











Cheap Printing 


@8 PRESS prints cards, &-. Circular 
$8. Small newspaper size, #44. Great cont 
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French Magaziné, $2 -per year.- “An ‘invainabie help 
for French teachers and students. 











Free sample copy. Berlitz & Co., 1122 Broadway, N.Y 
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» postage tae from 
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gressive, and al- 
theagh he knocked 
enough balls out of 
court and into the net 
to change the com- 
plexion of the set, his 
play was brilliant and 
strong, especially at 
the net. 


Ir was Hosarr’s 
service with the open- 
ing game of the sec- 
ond set, but he was 
» unable to gain a point 





until he was love—40, 

a and Hovey returned 
si into the net, making 
rg score 15-40; a return 


out of court by his 
opponent gave Ho- 
bart another 15, but 
par — pene 

t and game by a 
aie placed ball. 
The next game was a duplication of the first so far as con- 
cerned Hobart’s returning into the net and out of court, 
and he could get but 15, while Hovey ran the gee out. 
Il bart did better in the next two games, though his erratic 
playing continued to show how far he was from his best 
form. On his service in the third he ran up to 40-15 on his 
beautiful returns, but Hovey pulled up to deuce on a fine 
Jol and terrifie smash, finally winning on Hobart’s into net. 
The fourth game went the same way, and the fifth and sixth 
also, Hovey’s fine placing down the lines and invincible 
form at the net completely disconcerting Hobart’s usually 
strong drives, 


GEORGE F. WITHERBEE, 
he Cornell athlete who gave up his own 
life, which he could have saved, to save 
a young lad who was his companion in 
a sail-boat capsize, 


WueEN Hovey WON THE FIRST TWO GAMES of the third 
set, the first by Hobart’s returning into net and out of 
court at decisive moments, and the second a love game for 
the same reasons, it looked again like a love set. But on 
the third game Hobart picked up, and, seeming to realize 
how far from creditable had been his showing, played 
stronger than at any time during the match, making score 
32 in his favor; he won three straight games, in every one 
of which the play of both men was better than in any pre- 
vious game, and the points were earned, there being only 
one or two made on faults. With the beginning of the 
sixth game Hobart’s spurt, however, fell off, clearly show- 
ing his lack of condition, and Hovey’s play ged bolder 
with the dash born of increased confidence. e began to 
fecl that he at last was about to play the rdle of conqueror, 
and that, too, over his erstwhile victor. He went tothe net 
for three games and staid there, playing brilliantly. His 
work at the net in the second game of the three has never 
been equalled by even Campbell himself. Hobart with the 
ephemeral energy of desperation drove the balls at Hovey 
with all the power at his command, trying in vain to pass 
him; but Hovey stood there taking them with wonderful 
accuracy, placing them with exceptional precision, only to 
have them returned to him again by Hobart’s brilliant 
“getting.” Hobart’s fire lasted hardly so long as the ap- 
Plause of the spectators, and then he died away, and Hove 
played all around him, winning the game, set, and matc 
iu straight sets, 7-5, 6-0, 6-8, a result that no one thought 


possible, and which would indeed be impossible with Hobart 
in his best form. 


THERE ARE ALWAYS PLENTY OF EXCUSES to be found after 
the downfall of a favorite, but the clearest reason of Ho- 
bart’s poor showing seemed to be lack of condition. He 
went stale several weeks ago, and he had not regained his 
form. This is by no means intended to detract from 
Hlovey’s glory. He earned his victory and played a better 
game than Hobart, though not a good enough game to have 
won from Larned the day he played: Hobart, nor good 
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enough to win from Hobart as he has played this season. 
The match was disappointing, for neither, with occasional 
exceptions, played championship tennis. 

The match of the tournament, ie Sore odds, was that 
between Hobart and Larned, Saturday, both of them playing 
a stronger — than that shown by any other contestant on 
the courts during the week. It would, indeed, have been a 


royal struggle had Wrenn and Larned come together, they 


being probably much more evenly matched than any other 
two. 


THE sTORY OF THE WRENN-HOvEY match is told in ve 
few words. Hovey, in common with every one else, Ho 
likely enough, little doubt as to the outcome. It is a ques- 
tion if a single man seriously thought Wrenn would win, 
and to believe to the contrary would have been simply one 
of those long-shot hopes that accident or one thing or an- 
other sometimes brings off successfully. Wrenn had never 
beaten Hovey; had never shown form other than that he 
was a good improving player, in a class a bit removed from 
Campbell, Hobart, and Hovey; he had always been de- 
feated in straight sets when he met Hovey; his form this 
year, up to the last few days at Newport, had not been equal 
to that of last year; he and Chace had been aliout evenly 
matched, with the odds in his favor; Chace had beaten him 
several times previous to the national tournament, and 
Chace at Newport fell a victim to the steady, heady play of 
John Howland, 6-4, 6-1. To have declared, therefore, that 
Wrenn would be the next champion was tantamount to say- 
ing the past went fornaught. _ 

renn defeated Hovey by generalship; he played to 
Hovey’s weakest point constantly from the first to the last 
set, gaining confidence and aggression with every game. 
He brought Hovey to the net and then drove him back again 
by clever lobbing. When he had driven him back Wrenn 
took his place at the net and smashed, as well as did his 
opponent, and when Hovey smashed, Wrenn rarely failed to 
find the ball and return it over his head. renn out- 
Hoveyed Hovey, and in doing so stamped himself as a 
player of excellent judgment and coolness. 


THE FIRST SET OF THE MATCH Opened and closed with no 
fe out of the ordinary. As a matter of fact, there was 
ittle brilliant play throughout the match, always excepting 
Wrenn’s wonderful “‘ getting.” . Wrenn’s work in this set, 
which he won, was about the same as throughout—steady 
consistent tennis, made formidable by using his head as 
well as his legs and arms. He gave indication early in the 
set of the kind of game he would play against his opponent. 
When Hovey had smashed the ball, and Wrenn, by mar- 
vellous activity, had got his racket under it, Hovey remained 
at the net, expecting it would be driven at him as Hobart 
and all the others had done, save V.G. Hall; but Wrenn 
instead lobbed high over him, and Hovey in ae later 
in the game when he had become exasperated b renn’s 
tsistency, usually put the ball into the net. hen V. G. 
all played Hovey he pursued similar tactics, and had he 
been in a little better condition would have made five sets 
necessary instead of four to decide the match. 


Ir HovEY HAD PURSUED THE SAME TACTICS throughout 
the match as he did in the second set he probably would 
have been the American champion to-day. In this set he 
used his head and put up the same game as his opponent, 
and stopped playing into his hand. Instead of running to 
the net and smashing the balls for Wrenn to = he 
sea from the back of the court) until a poor lob from 

Vrenn gave him the desired opportunity of killing it. 
He allowed Wrenn only three games in the second set, and 
after his heady-work his play of the next two sets was un- 
accountable. He kept up the gait well at the beginning of 
the next set, or until the score stood 4 to 2 in his favor, 
but then Wrenn got to work and took four straight games 
and the set. 

In the last and deciding set Wrenn sprinted up the score 
until it stood 5-8 in his favor, Hovey seeming hardly to 
realize that the last chance of winning the American 


championship was at hand until this critical point had 
been reached. Here he made a desperate rally, doing some . 
of the cleverest driving of the day. He managed to take 
the following game, and had the tying one in hand with a 
score of 40-15 in his favor, when double faulis gave Wrenn 
the point. The latter took it todeuce quickly and captured 


the next two points with equal despatch, winning game, 
set, and match. 


IT WOULD BE UNFAIR TO WRENN not to say that his game 
was a grand one, notwithstanding he has never heretofore 
shown form that would warrant putting him in the same 
class with Hovey. It is even doubtful now if he could re- 
peat the performance, though Hovey isa hard man to 
count on. Probably he will not now consider the state- 
ment in this department of his being erratic as so much of 
an injustice as he did before his match with Wrenn. There 
was no reason for a player with Hovey’s skill being beaten 
by Wrenn’s game, and that Hovey grasped the situation 
was evidenced in the second set, which he won by using 
the tactics best suited to combat the style of game he was 


meeting. Why he did not continue in the remaining sets 
of the match is one of the causes that go to make him an 
erratic player. Instead of profiting by. the lesson of the 


first set, he fell into the trap as readily as the veriest inno- 
cent, andthe longer the play continued the more uncertain 
his smash became, until it almost invariably found a resting- 
place in the meshes of the net. 

Mr. Wrenn deserved his victory. No man ever played on 
the Newport courts who deserved it more, and this depart- 
ment joins in the general congratulations. 


OUTSIDE OF THE ONE OR TWO matches that have been 
made the exception here, really the most interesting feature 
of the Newport tournament was the Consolations, which 
always make a side tournament of no mean proportions. 
This year the entries were upwards of thirty-six. It is here 
and in the preliminary rounds that we may cok for the im- 
provement that means so much to the future game, and this 
year we have not had to look in vain. There has been no 
startling development, to be sure, but to one who has fol- 
lowed these annual lawn-tennis meetings the increased form 
is apparent. Malcolm Chace was a contestant in the Con- 
solations (entries are open only to those who are defeated in 
their first match in the National tournament), having been 
beaten by Larned, and the general surprise was great at his 
falling a victim to John Howland. This is one of the 
Southampton brothers (sons of Judge Howland) spoken 
of here a few weeks ago as playing remarkably. good 
tennis for men so seldom seen in public. This is also 
the Howland who was substitute on Yale’s winning crew 
last June. His game cannot be called a brilliant one, 
nor is he wedded to any especial style of. play closely 
enough to be identified with it. He plays a consistent 
game, and his strokes are good tennis. He is steady, and 
uses his head, all of which qualities enabled him to defeat 
Chace pager 6-4, 6-1, the latter being an unsteady player, 
and one who is likely to be very brilliant or the reverse. 
He was certainly not at his best when Howland defeated 
him, but that does not detract from the steady game tlhe 
Yale man ap Ae Howland should not have had to play three 
sets to beat , of Amherst, for the latter is not nearly so 
strong a player as is his conqueror. In the finals Bryan 
was no match for Howland, who won from him in straight 
sets 6-1, 6-1. In Howland we find another argument for 
the player who keeps in practice on his own court, and 
putting himself into condition in the last weeks of the sea- 


son, plys his best game of the year at Newport rather than 
his worst. 


THE LAWN-TENNIS CHALLENGE Cup illustrated this week 
is the new trophy given to replace the one which became 
the property of O. 8. Campbell last year on his having won 
it for the third time. The one this year is offered under the 
same conditions—+.¢., it becomes the property of the player 
winning it three years, not necessarily in succession. 

Caspar W. WHITNEY. 








Send for 


KODAKS 


Look to the lens in buying a camera. 
Witha poor lens good pictures are im- 
possible. Kodaks have the best lenses, 
hence they make the best pictures. 


Kodaks are compact, have accurate 
shutters, are carefully made and are 
always tested before being sent out. 
Kodaks are reliable. 


KODAK FILM. Our film does not tear ; 
does not frill; is evenly coated and 
has no bubbles. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
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Extract ° BEEF. 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 


MANUFACT OR oma ZzArmour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
ARMOUR & CO different soup for each day in the month. 





We mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 
Armour & Company ; Chicago. 
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The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


SS WERRERA, FULDA, ad KAISER W. IE, from N. ¥. to Gibraltar and Genoa, 


Sept. 9, Sept. 16, Sept. 23, Oct. 14, Oct. 21, Nov. 4, Nov. 18, Nov. 25, Dec. 9, Dee. 30, Jan. 6, 1804. 


OELRICHS & c 0. 2 Bowling: Green, NEW YORK, 
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Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 
cA pamphlet giving recipes, and 
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Chocolate made by MENIER, Paris, 
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Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
ing, and Stimulating 


can be made in three minutes, thus: 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter-teaspoon (not more) of 
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Then add an egg 
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THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. : 
NOW EXHIBITED AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, | 
Manufactures ee SS. Dept, H, Group 89. EX STATE CASUALTY eo, oo 


NEW FEATURES. TONTINE POLICIES. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Vear: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... 





AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY. PARTIAL 
DISABILITY OR DEATH AT HOME OR ABROAD. 


.. Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ : 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... sas 2 00 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- EARL & WILSC Nis 
tions, LINIE NY 
<(COLLARS & CUFFS 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. Gg =i: 


Subscriptions sent direct to the publixhers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft, ~ | 
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$3 SHO 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


Tine a= Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 

Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. ee Soles, Extension Edge, 


me... 50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
Ladies, 
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FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


For 00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 


oom las Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the bah a sty 





es, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. : 
Do You Wear Them? : 
W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we are contented withasmall profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price < 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money | 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 
If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 


when nextin need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, wihicn dealers cannot supply you. ‘Take c 
no substitutc, Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail, 


Address W. L. ee Box pene samcennccii Mass. 
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A small series of pens made in different patterns, of in- 
corrodible metal, plated with pure gold. Ink wil! 
not rust them nor affect their elasticity, and they will write 
with a nice soft and easy action. 


5 samples by post, 10 cents. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS IN U.S, 


PERRY & CO., Ltd., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 
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_ William Black’s Novels 





Library Edition 


The best edition of Mr. Black’s novels is undoubtedly Harpfer’s Library Edition. Sever: 
of the volumes are illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume, excepting Wolfenberg, 


the price of which is $1 50. Complete sets, 24 vols., $27 25. 


The Magic Ink, and Macleod of Dare. Stand Fast, Craig - Roy- 


Other Stories. Sabina Zembra. ston! 
A Daughter. of Heth. Madeap Violet. In Far Lochaber. 
A Prineess of Thule. Shandon Bells. Prince Fortunatus. 
Yolande. Strange Adventures of Strange Adventures of 4 
Green Pastures and Pic- a Phaeton. House-Boat. 

eadilly. Sunrise. Donald Ross of Heimr:. 
In Silk Attire. That Beautiful Wreteh. Wolfenberg. 


Judith Shakespeare. 
Kilmeny. 


Three Feathers. 
White Wings. 


White Heather. 





New Popular Edition 


Revised by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents a volume. 


The Following Volumes in this Edition 


are now Ready: 


Sunrise.—White Wings. — The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.— Green Pastures and P)"2- 
dilly.—That Beautiful Wretch.—The Maid of Killeena, ete.—Three Feathers.—Madcap V»'t. 
~—Kilmeny.—In Silk Attire.—A Princess of Thule.—A Daughter of Heth.—Lady Silverd. © > 
Sweetheart, etc.—Macleod of Dare.--Shandon Bells.—Adventures in Thule.—Yolande. J 


Shakespeare.—The Wise Women of Inverness, etc, Other volumes to follow. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Bes The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





